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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»———_ 

HE reports about the Austro-German Treaty have become 

more definite. It is now stated semi-officially that the views 
entertained by Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, being 
found to be identical, were reduced to writing, and signed by 
the Austrian Emperor. The German Emperor at_ first 
hesitated to sign, but the entire Prussian Ministry, after 
hearing an explanation from the Chancellor, sided with him ; 
and the Emperor, after the usual threat from Prince Bis- 
marek that he would resign, allowed himself to be per- 
suaded. The contents of this important document are not 
known, but it is certain that the alliance is defensive, and 
that it has excited suspicion and annoyance both in Paris 
and St. Petersburg. It is believed, on good grounds, that 
av arrangement has been made for a commercial alli- 
auce between the Empires, into which the States of the 
Balkan are to be allowed to enter. It is also believed, though 
on less sound authority, that the “ protocol” contains clauses 
guaranteeing Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria. The general effect of the Treaty is to 
leave both France and Russia isolated, and to combine all 
Central Europe for military defensive purposes into one vast 
monarchy. 





Two more misfortunes in Cabul, and one of them a great 
one. The Ameer, Yakoob Khan, unable any longer to endure 
his position, which, indeed, had become intolerable, has abdi- 
cated. General Roberts, the Viceroy says, endeavoured to 
change his decision, but it was final, and has been accepted by 
the Government of India, which has now detained him in 
honourable imprisonment until the conclusion of the inquiry 
into the murder of the Envoy. The effect of this revolution, 
for it is no less, is to leave Afghanistan without a government, 
and to compel the Viceroy either to annex, or to manufacture a 
new Prince, a very long and difficult process, as, if he is to 
reign, he must be secured a country to reign over. The second 
misfortune is another attack on the British in Cabul, this 
time through an explosion of Yakoob Khan’s stores of cart- 
ridges. It was intended, doubtless, to fire the great powder 
magazine, and blow the garrison into the air; but the plot 
failed, and the British only lost Captain Shafto, and some 
Goorkhas killed and wounded. General Roberts says there is 
no proof that the explosion was not accidental, but the device 
is one which always occurs to a native, and has once or twice, 
notably at Kotah, proved successful. Moreover, General Roberts 
tustantly moved all British troops out of the Bala Hissar 
to a higher cantonment called Shirpur, which commands Cabul, 
and which he pronounces satisfactory. r) 

General Roberts is still anxious about his communications, 
and it is not quite easy to see why. His natural line is vid 
the Khyber, and as General Gough has occupied Jellalabad, 
which is barely a hundred miles from Cabul, it ought to be 
possible to clear the remaining break at once. This has not 
been done, however, nor is there any clear statement of 
the reason for the delay. Indeed, the Viceroy rather im- 


plies that it cannot be done just yet, for he says no 
uneasiness need be felt as to General Roberts on that 








be making its way from Jellalabad through the Khoord Cabul 
to the capital. 


The Standard of yesterday announces authoritatively that 
there is no intention of dissolving this year,—nay, that the 
present Parliament “has another good year to run,” and that 
“there is no reason why it should not be allowed to reach 
its full term.” As the Standard also proves to its own 
complete satisfaction “that there is ample justification for 
a Dissolution,” though no need for it, we conclude that it 
approves the delay in the interest of the Conservative party, 
and not in that of the Liberal party. And probably it is 
right. No doubt the Budget of next year will damage the 
Government even more than the Budget of this year. But 
then, what is the use of dissolving before that Budget is pre- 
‘sented, if the Conservatives are defeated, after all? A year 
of actual power is, we suppose, worth more than two years 
of possible power, especially if the possibility be not estimated 
very highly. The Standard professes to think that the 
strong presumption is that the country has full confid- 
ence in the Government. But it hardly shows much 
moral confidence in its own presumption, when it approves so 
heartily the delay of the final test. 





The long-expected political meteor has at last flashed its 
illumination on Manchester, and vanished. Yesterday week 
Lord Salisbury made two considerable speeches in that city, which, 
however, contained no new announcement affecting the political 
situation of the country. In the morning he answered a memo- 
rial from the Chamber of Commerce, and lamented the mistake of 
former Governments in repealing so large a number of duties 
on foreign goods without exacting any compensation in 
the shape of an equivalent reduction of the foreign duties 
on British goods,—an unequivocal announcement of reciprocity 
princjples, which was received with some amazement, and cries 
of “ Ko, no!” In the evening, at a Conservative banquet in the 
Free-trade Hall, attended by 700 Conservatives, Lord Salis- 
bury made his great speech proclaiming the gospel of Austrian 
intervention in Turkey as “ good tidings of great joy” for the 
world, and representing Austria as a final guarantee for the 
stability of the East of Europe,—a speech on which, so far as it 
contained his defence of the foreign policy of the Government, 
we have said enough elsewhere. We may here add that he 
described the Liberal programme as to the Land-laws 
as only a suggestion which would render it necessary for 
the farmer to pay his rent to two squireens, instead of to 
one squire ; that he harped a good deal on the probability of 
the Liberals proposing disestablishment in Scotland; that he 
intimated the probability of the Liberal leaders giving way to 
the extremists, especially in regard to Home-rule; and that he 
warned the country that if Lord Hartington came into power, 
it would be the signal for England’s retiring “ from the position 
which she occupies, and accepting the abdication of power to which 
she submitted in 1871 and 1873.” Whether that be a threat or 
a bribe depends on how you look at “ the position which England 
occupies.” To our minds, she could hardly occupy one more 
humiliating than that resulting from grandiose engagements 
which she pusillanimously shirks, and from announcing it as 
“ good tidings of great joy ” that Austria can discharge for her, 
at least a little bit of the work which she has thus conspicu- 
ously failed to grapple with for herself. 
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In the Pomona Gardens, on Saturday, Lord Salisbury did not 
say much,—his oratory being chiefly of the dumb-show kind, 
and consisting in being carried about on stalwart shoulders to 
different spots, from each of which some small part of the 20,000 
Conservatives assembled, could get a glimpse of him. His speech 
was brief, and interrupted by the tumultuous character of the 
occasion. Colonel Stanley, however, in a short address, insisted 
on the unanimity of the present Cabinet, and with apparent 
reference to his elder brother’s defection from the Conservative 
cause, praised the people of Lancashire for “ not only knowing 
their own mind, but keeping their own mind,” which is precisely 
what Lord Derby did, though he would have done it better if he 
had known his mind even sooner. Whether the people of 
Lancashire will “know and keep their own mind,” in Lord 
Derby’s sense or in Colonel Stanley’s, the general election alone 
can show. But even for a submissive Cabinet to know or keep 
the mind of Lord Beaconsfield—who has a mind for show, and 
for little else—must be a task of exceeding difficulty. A mind 
for show is as near as may be to no mind at all. 


Mr. Childers at Knottingley on Monday met very frankly our 
challenge to assure the country that the Liberals, if they 
were to return to power, would do all that they could, 
consistently with the pledged faith of the country, to dis- 
entangle us from the complicated and dangerous undertakings 
and obligations which the Tory Government have contracted 
and which the Liberals have disapproved. This, he said, would 
be perfectly consistent with the course of our greatest states- 
men, who, though most jealous for the honour of the country, 
have never scrupled to change the policy of the nation in any 
way not at variance with the promises already given. “ Of 
course,” says Mr. Childers, “I would concur in such a policy. 
It was that of Mr. Fox; it was that of Lord Grey, especially in 
connection with Holland; it was notably that of Sir Robert 
Peel; and if I name these great men as our best guides, I 
think I need say no more.” That is perfectly satisfactory. 
But Mr. Childers’s criticisms on the past, though less 
important, were not all of them equally to our mind. 
“T, gentlemen,’ he said, “was not one of those who 
denied that”’—after the reception of the Russian Embassy 
in Cabul—* the Government was then obliged to chastise the 
Ameer.” Considering that Mr. Childers holds that we first, by 
our elaborate threats, drove Afghanistan into the arms of 
Russia,—and that we then gave the Ameer no notice whatever of 
the consequences which would ensue from his receiving the 
Russian Embassy,—it does seem to us to have been very far re- 
moved indeed from the barest justice to invade Afghanistan on 
the instant, because our own Embassy was not at once welcomed. 
The real “ necessity ” of the Afghan war arose not in any political 
or moral urgency, but in the need which Lord Lytton felt for 
making good his own prediction that if the clay pot came 
into collision with the iron pot, the clay pot would go to pieces. 
It is hardly pleasant to find even those who condemn a 
thoroughly unjust policy, admitting, with a candid sigh, that, 
unjust as it was, there was no help for it at the last but 
injustice. 

The Ganlois claims to have interviewed Mr. Gladstone, and 
to have extracted from him his well-known views on foreign 
and home policy, with this fresh item, that he expects the 
next elections to be favourable to the Liberals ; but that if they 
return to power, the duty of succeeding the Beaconsfield 
Ministry would be a very difficult one. Asked whether it 
would not be necessary for himself to become premier, Mr. 
Gladstone is reported as having said,—“‘ Oh no! the Marquis 
of Hartington and Lord Granville will be equal to the task. As 
for me, J’ai jeté le manche uprés la cognée, and will not resume 
the burden of office unless forced by my countrymen.”’ We do not 
suppose that this adds much to what we knew before, unless it be 
this,—that if the interview be truly recorded, Mr. Gladstone has 
not made up his mind in all conceivable circumstances to reject 
office. But the Gazlois has as yet published nothing but highly 
apocryphal interviews, and probably this is as apocryphal as 
all the others. 


The Sultan has gained his way at last, and has appointed a 
new Ministry, in which his personal favourite, Said Pasha, is 
Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Nedim Minister of the Interior, and 
Osman Pasha Minister of War. The remainder are all 
devotees of the Palace, except Safvet Pasha, who, being 
very old, very weak, very Conservative, and the man in 
all Turkey most skilled in delays, is satirically created 











‘ ‘ ot —— 
Director-General of Reforms, which, of course, can be cars; 


out only by the Grand Vizier. These changes make th 


Palace supreme, and are held to indicate that every}: 
will go on in the old way. It was imagined that rything 
Nedim would be too Russian, but Mahmond’s réle just 

is ultra-loyalty ; and as we have tried to explain elsewhere, the 
Sultan himself is master in every department. He trusts 
one, is harassed by fears of conspiracy, und has a ruling Pes 
of European interference. He could not dismiss Enropeans a 
will, and pro tanto would, in his own judgment, cease to be 
Sultan. It was probably some announcement of the com: 
Ministry which elicited Lord Salisbury’s expression of donee 
as to the future of Turkey. But why should Turkey reform, 
when unreformed she has England and Austria to defend her? 





On Monday, London was startled by a telegram in the Tele. 
graph, stating, on the authority of the Governor of Je 
that the Russians, after a severe battle, had taken Possession of 
Merv. Nobody knew where Merv was, but everybody expected 
an immediate war with Russia, “ Mervousness,” as the Duke of 
Argyll says, being a specific English disease. The report was 
unfounded, and in three days was officially denied from Simla, 
but on Friday the Daily News published a telegram from 
Berlin, affirming that two Russian columns, one of them 
40,000 strong, under General Kaufmann, would in the 
spring converge upon Afghanistan, and there call the 
natives to arms. This very wild scheme, which would require, 
to begin with, an impossible amount of transport, may be dip 
missed; but these telegrams excite the public mind, and ap 
taken to justify the considerable preparations made t» 
strengthen the Army in Northern India. It is believed that 
the number of officers present with the regiments will be 
increased, and all regiments stationed north of the Sutle} 
brought up to full war-strength. A railway is to be constructed 


“to Candahar, and materials are being collected sufficient for a 


campaign, the object of which, if it is ultimately resolved on, 
would be Herat. 

Miss Edwards, the young lady from Liverpool about whose 
fate there has been so much anxiety, has been discovered walking 
about in London. She was recognised by an ex-policeman from 
Liverpool, and placed under her father’s charge. No explana 
tion has been offered of her disappearance, and her family 
express a wish that the whole matter should be forgotten. 





It is an odd fact in connection with the proposal for reforming 
the Land-laws, which the Tories denounce as revolutionary, that 
it is accepted by some of the greatest landlords inEngland. Lord 
Hartington, heir to the Cavendish estates, has already stated 
his readiness to remove all restrictions ; and now Lord Tav- 
stock, who inherits the Bedford estates, declares himself on the 
same side. He would abolish primogeniture, and settlement 
“ except in favour of widows and younger sons ”—an odd excep- 
tion—make land as saleable as a chattel, establish an Encumbered 
Estates Court, and make the provisions of the Agricultural Holi- 
ings Act compulsory. It is clear that the enfranchisement of 
the soil will not meet with passionate opposition from the 
landlords, and we wish that we could expect as little from the 
legal profession. The solicitors, however, have not spoken yet, 
and hitherto they have resisted any change in the methods of con- 
veyancing radical enough to threaten the most profitable por 
tion of their business. Any thorough reform will have tobe 
accompanied by a new method of calculating law-charges. 


Sir H. D. Wolff delivered ‘a long speech to an agricultunl 
society at Christchurch on Tuesday. It was remarkable, because 
Sir Henry was once a Turkophile, but his residence in Basten 
Roumelia convinced him, first, that the Government of Russia 
is much more moderate in its ideas than either its agents 
its people; secondly, that the States of the Balkan are nét 
inclined to be subordinate to Russia; and thirdly, that 
the Government of Turkey is “essentially bad.” It wa 
impossible for her to exist, unless reforms were made. Si 
H. Wolff did not intimate that the reforms would b 
made, but rather insisted that England must extort the reforms, 
which Lord Salisbury has avowed that he has no intention 
doing. It comes, therefore, to this,—that without reforms 
Turkey cannot live; that reforms will not be made, except under 
compulsion ; that compulsion will not be employed; and that 
Turkey must die. Should she be succeeded by any of th 
Balkan States, or all of them federated together, Russia 
gain nothing, those States desiring independence. 
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gir Wilfrid Lawson, yesterday week, made a speech at 
m, in Cumberland, against the foreign policy 
en Government, in which he campared their conduct, 
- elation to the Afghan and Zulu wars, to the conduct 
oan man who had been fined 5s. and costs at Wigton 
Sessions for urging two dogs to fight. “What, 
was to be done with men who had urged two nations to 
¢? Should not the High Court of Parliament inflict the 
“tment which was due?” We fear that the conditions, 
the motives, and the aims of the persons implicated in 
the cases compared are too unlike to make this analogy 
in any Way instructive. Whatever the moral obliquity 
of the Government may have been, it is quite as certain 
that they did not go into either war for the sake of ex- 
tracting from it a certain amount of brutal amusement at the 
expense of others, as it is, that to fine all the Ministers 5s. 
and costs, would be an inappropriate punishment. We be- 
lieve that a good deal of the extreme looseness of political 
morality may be ascribed to the still looser analogies which 
headlong Radicals use in attacking that morality. Inapplicable 
and haphazard criticism only hardens the indifference of those 


against whom it is directed. 


At the Peterborough Diocesan Conference on Tuesday, the 
Bishop, Dr. Magee, expressed a very strong opinion that the 
present Ornaments Rubric, referring the clergy, as it does, to 
the ornaments in use in the first year of the reign of Edward VL., 
is quite obsolete, and should be replaced by some simple rubric, 
stating plainly what the vestments of the clergy for the 
future ought to be. “ We could imagine nothing more absurd 
than that officers of the Army should be compelled to wear 
uniforms agreed to by the authority of Parliament in the reign 
of Edward VI.” No more can we. But in that speech the 
Bishop really assumes—what we ourselves hold to be true— 
that the question is one of externals merely, and not of 
doctrine or doctrinal symbols. The difficulty of the case is that 
a great number of clergymen protest vehemently against such a 
view, and hold that the Church of Edward VI., in fixing on the 
proper vestments to be retained, was deciding a question very 
nearly as doctrinal as it was when fixing on the proper 
creeds to be retained. How are we to deal with such men? 
Can we turn them calmly out of a Church to which it was cer- 
tainly intended to give them the formal right to belong? Is it 
not juster to leave them in it unmolested, at all events 
wherever they can persuade, or have persuaded, their flocks 
to attach to these minuti# of costume the same value which 
they attach, and which many of the first (very moderate) 
Reformers probably attached also ? 


Death has deprived Prince Bismarck of one of his ablest 
assistants, Herr von Biilow. The German Chancellor has not 
been able to form a school of statesmen, and has never selected 
strong colleagues, but in German opinion he did once secure 
a strong man when he captured the Mecklenburger now 
deceased. What the deceased Secretary’s special strength 
was is not known, and probably will not be known, till the 
secret memoirs of this reign are published; but he was reputed 
to be a man of unusual knowledge, great power of reading and 
conciliating individuals, and extraordinary industry. He died, in- 
deed, of the latter virtue. He had so overworked himself that his 
nerves gave way, a holiday which he had at last secured did not 
restore him, and he expired, the physicians report, of a “com- 
plication of nervous disorders.” That is Prince Bismarck’s 
own danger, though his magnificent frame, and opportunities 
for taking a holiday every year, have hitherto enabled him to 
resist anxieties which, nevertheless, produce results that 
seriously alarm all around him. The Emperor, were it not for 
his great age, would be the strongest of the German group 
which has so profoundly affected the history of Europe. 


Firth College, Sheffield, was opened by Prince Leopold on 
Monday. The College, built by Mr. Mark Firth, the donor of 
a people’s park to Sheffield, has been built at the cost of 
£20,000, and endowed by Mr. Firth with £5,000 more, to 
which a local subscription has added £10,000, so that 
the whole endowment is already £15,000, and is expected 
to reach £25,000. It is said to contain accommodation 
for 1,000 students, and will be an institution of the greatest 
value in aiding the popular extension of University educa- 
tion. Prince Leopold, in opening the College, made a skilful 
teference to the alarming picture of the gulf separating the 





rich and poor of Sheffield, given “ by a great master of style 
and language,” in a book written more than a genera- 
tion ago, “Sybil, or the Two Nations,” by Benjamin 
Disraeli. “The wide gulf that then existed between class 
and class,” said Prince Leopold, “has, I trust, in great 
measure, been bridged over now throughout all England, 
thanks to the statesmen of all parties alike, and not least 
to the author of this very book.” That sentence of Prince 
Leopold’s would have been truer, if he had omitted the “ not” 
before “least.” It is true that Mr. Disraeli supported the 
Factories Act, and so did something to bridge this gulf. But it 
is true also that he resisted to the utmost Free-trade, which 
has done most to bridge the chasm, and that he bitterly resisted, 
until it became his party interest to carry, that extension of the 
suffrage to the householders, which alone rendered compulsory 
education possible. To him, among other English statesmen, 
no doubt, the partial filling-up of the social chasm has been, in 
some degree, due, but to him least of all the leaders. 





At Torrington St. Clement, near Lynn, yesterday week, the 
two Members for West Norfolk, Sir W. Bagge and Mr. G. W. P. 
Bentinck, both announced openly their hostility to what they 
termed “ one-sided free-trade,”—i.c., free-trade in one country not 
accompanied by free-trade in all. Sir W. Bagge even went so 
far as to say he did not know why we should not re- 
introduce the tax upon imported food, while Mr. G. W. P. 
Bentinck attributed all our recent distress to “ one-sided free- 
trade,” without explaining, however, to what he attributed the 
much more profound and much more lasting periods of distress 
which preceded the introduction of that one-sided free-trade. 
Mr. Bentinck thought the United States and the chief Powers 
of Europe, none of which have adopted Free-trade, must know 
their own interests best, and he complained bitterly of those old 
Protectionist statesmen who had “ ratted ”’ to Free-trade, with- 
out insisting even on Reciprocity, and hoped that public pres- 
sure would induce them to “ rat back again.” All this is very mis- 
chievous, as well as very silly. As for the evils of “ one-sided free- 
trade,” they are like the evils of one-sided intelligence or one- 
sided honesty,—bad enough, no doubt, but bad only on account of 
the many sides on which trade is not free, not on account of the 
one side on which it is free. 


We notice with regret the death of Professor A. H. Garrod, 
one of the youngest and most promising of all the students of 
physiology. He took the highest place in the natural-science 
tripos at Cambridge in 1871, and thenceforward devoted himself 
to the investigation of comparative anatomy, and what is styled 
in Nature the “mechanics of physiology.” His studies on the 
action of the heart, on the effects of temperature, and on some 
recondite variations in the structure of animals, attracted the 
attention of the scientific ; while his rare powers of expounding, 
shown, for example, in his lectures on the flight of birds and 
the motion of the horse, gave him popularity with the 
public. His remarkable genius for mechanics, which 
in another man would have led instantly to fortune, 
was, however, known only to his friends, and to the few 
men of science who were aware of the improvements he 
had made in some delicate instruments like the sphygmo- 
graph. He was elected, when barely thirty, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, being, we believe, almost the youngest man in 
this century who has received that honour, and looked forward 
to a long life of energetic inquiry. As Prosector of the Zoolo- 
gical Society, however, Professor of Comparative Anatomy at 
King’s College, Fullerian Professor, and a relentless student 
and experimentalist, he over-worked himself, and at last suc- 
cumbed to an attack of phthisis, during the progress of which 
he studied and expounded almost as hard as ever. Had he 
lived, he would have been one of the most eminent of English 
scientific men. 





A correspondent recently denied that the Dutch at the 
Cape regarded the natives as only fit for slavery, and held 
them to be as gentle as most Englishmen in London. He may 
be right, but certainly they frequently look on coloured races 
as Western Americans look on Red Indians. The Standard of 
Thursday gives at length two instances in which Dutchmen 
were tried for shooting powerless native prisoners, they in the 
second instance being women. In both cases, the accused were 
acquitted, in the teeth of evidence, though in the second, a half- 
caste who actually committed the murders, being a coloured 
man, received five years’ imprisonment. His commandant, who 
saw the murders, went scot-tree. And the Dutch organ declares 
that the publicity given to such killings is “ not desirable.” 








Consols were on Friday 9715 to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UTTERANCE OF THE ORACLE. 

7". the end of last week, everything was waiting for Lord 

Salisbury. When he entered the Free-trade Hall at 
Manchester yesterday week, he might well have been greeted 
with the cry which meets everywhere the hero of one of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s novels, ‘“* You have been long expected.” Ac- 
cording to previous Conservative rumour, Lord Salisbury’s 
speech was to be the turning-point in the politics of the year. 
Even the Liberal orators felt that they were groping in the 
dark till after the Foreign Secretary should have unburdened 
himself of his political secret. The hour came and the man, 
but the issue was a disappointment. The only sensation of his 
speech was the violent anti-Russian temper which pervaded 
it, and which culminated in the parody on the words of the 
angelic host ushering in the birth of Christ. The relief to 
Lord Salisbury’s overburdened heart in hearing of the asserted 
defensive alliance between Germany and Austria was so 
impossible of utterance in any but the most sacred words that 
this Chatham of the nineteenth century was compelled to com- 
pare the great tidings of divine love to man, with the hope 
that had just been born in him that Germany and Austria 
would combine to solve for us in the East of Europe that 
problem which the British Government had hitherto been 
posing as all-sufficient to solve for itself. It was the Liberal, 
and not the Conservative contention that Germany and 
Austria had far more interest in keeping Russia from exerting 
a predominant influence on the Danube and in the Mgean 
Sea, than the United Kingdom. It was the Liberal, and not 
the Conservative contention that we might fairly rely on 
Germany and Austria for doing this part of the European 
duty for us, and might rest contented if we could but forward 
the good work of securing independence to the oppressed sub- 
jects of Turkey, and turn our own power to its more 
legitimate use, the early and effectual securing of our road 
through Egypt to India. But to these contentions the present 
Government had hitherto turned only a deaf ear. They posed 
as the political Titan on whom the mighty work of recon- 
structing the politics of the East of Europe in a sense hostile 
to the great Colossus of the North, was resting. But all the 
time, evidently, they were consumed with a profound anxiety. 
They knew well that they were pretending to do what they 
were wholly impotent to do. And now, when Lord Salisbury 
sees a good ground for hope that two more competent Powers 
have taken the duty off his hands, we see the inexpressible 
character of his relief. He falls into a sort of ecstacy of politi- 
cal gratitude, and gives thanks for the alliance of Germany 
with Austria, as if a burden beyond his endurance were sud- 
denly rolled away from his soul. There was but one thing 
wanting. He should have added to the song of Lord Beacons- 
field’s angels, the “ Nunc Dimittis” of Simeon. But for that he 
was not prepared. His inference was not that now at last he 
might depart in peace. On the contrary, now at last he 
feels that he may remain in peace, since Germany and Austria 
are about to do what he was well aware that it was mere 
boasting to pretend that Great Britain could do at all. 

For the rest, with these big brothers coming to his assistance, 
Lord Salisbury does not stint in the defiance which he casts 
at Russia. He does not conceal his hopelessness of Turkey. 
In the frankest way he tells his audience :—*I do not wish 
for a moment to deny that there is in the internal condition 
of Turkey much that we must regret. I fear that in high 
places there is feebleness, and fanaticism allowed an influence 
which ought to be denied to it, and that Turkey may be 
entering on a path of resolute resistance to reform which 
can only ultimately end in her ruin.” Nevertheless, bad as 
Turkey may be, she may be useful to spend in resisting 
Russia. - “ The question of a reformed or unreformed Turkey, 
does not affect the necessity of keeping Russia from Con- 
stantinople and from the A®gean.” Any stone is good 
enough to cast at a dog. “If you do not trust the 
Turk, who is on the rampart of the fortress,” still it may 
be well to use him up, before you call upon the Austrian 
Sentinel at the door to pour out his more valuable blood in the 
cause of keeping Russia out. All that the Government really 
did object to, if you may take Lord Salisbury as their exponent, 
was trusting any Slavonic people to vindicate their own independ- 
ence against Russia. The British Government broke, he says, the 
big Bulgaria into two, because so large a Slavonic State could not 
be trusted. And then they declined to trust these fragments, 
because they were not strong enough for self-dependence. 








First, carefully break your rampart in two, and then insist 

it will not serve your turn as a rampart,—that is the key-n 
Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy as to the nationality of the Balk 
He tells us that Roumania had every reason to fear Russia = 
yet at the most important crisis of the war, she supported hes 
Well, Roumania had some reason to fear Russia, but she had 
very much more reason to fear Turkey. It was Turkey’s 

not Russia’s, that she had so recently cast off. If Russie re 
recrossed the Danube, foiled in her attempt to set Bulgar: 
free, Roumania would have been the first Power to feel the 
miserable consequences, Roumania could trust Germany ang 
Austria to defend her against a Power like Russia, which the 
both feared. She could not trust either to defend her apa; 7 
Turkey, which they both knew to be incompetent to threaten 
them. Roumania feared Turkey as Bulgaria fears Turke 
But neither Roumania nor Bulgaria believed that Russia 
would be allowed to make the Danube into a Russian river. 
while Germany and Austria could prevent it. And now Lorg 
Salisbury announces as “ gocd tidings of great joy” what the 
Liberals maintained all along that Germany and Austria were 
bound by their own interests to do, if we would only let them 
do theirown work. Mr. Childers will not find that the opinion 
of the Liberal party goes with him, when he admits that the 
Treaty of Berlin is a great improvement on the Treaty of 
San Stefano. On the contrary, we have always held that the 
big Bulgaria would be as much more self-dependent than the 
two Bulgarias, as the big Roumania is more self-dependent 
than the divided Wallachia and Moldavia of the Peace 
of Paris. If Lord Salisbury prefers to use up Turkey 
first, and to lean on Austria next, rather than trust 
any Slavonic people to vindicate their own independence, 
he is quite right in saying so. But it is rather feeble, 
first to boast that we broke up Bulgaria in order that T 
might not have too strong a neighbour, and then to plead that 
we were obliged both to bolster up Turkey and push on Austria, 
because otherwise, in Roumania and the Bulgarias, Russia would 
have had neighbours that were not half strong enough to hold 
their own against her. “ You may admire a horse very much,” 
says Lord Salisbury, “ but if you are going to ride it, what 
you would ask is, not whether the horse is beautiful, but 
whether it will carry you.” No doubt. But if you fint 
deliberately throw the horse down, and break its knees, that it 
may not be strong enough to carry you, you will hardly be 
listened to when you plead afterwards that now, with its 
knees broken, it is not up to your weight. 

The Afghan part of Lord Salisbury’s speech is pervaded by 
the same sort of logic as the Turkish part. Throughout it 
he demands vast credit for overcoming, at great cost and ex- 
pense, the obstacles which in previous years at great cost and 
expense he had himself painfully reared. He begins by point 
ing out that the attitude of Afghanistan in refusing to receive 
an English Envoy was “ something startling in itself.” It was 
possible, he says of the late ruler of Afghanistan, “ that all 
the time he refused to receive our emissaries, he was receiving 
the emissaries of others. We very early came on indications 
which assured us that this view of Shere Ali’s conduct was the 
correct one,”—and so it was so soon as Lord Salisbury’s own 
conduct had made it the correct one, and not before. Lord 
Salisbury perfectly well knows that more than twenty years 
ago Dost Mahommed, himself thoroughly friendly to w, 
warned us against exciting the deep jealousy of the Afghans, 
by attempting to send Envoys among them, or to interfere in 
their concerns. There was nothing“ startling” to Lord Dalhousie, 
Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, or Lord Northbrook, in this refusal 
of Afghanistan to receive our envoys. It is completely untrue 
that the reluctance to receive our envoys ever indicated a de 
sire to receive the envoys of another Power, until we had our 
selves produced this desire by the triumphant policy of Lord 
Lytton. No doubt, when Shere Ali had been informed that 
he was the clay pot between two iron pots, which would crush 
him between them if he did not avert his fate by submission, 
—no doubt, then he was willing to seek the shelter of the iron 
pot which he had least reason to fear, against the impact of 
the iron pot which he had most reason to fear,—and which it 
has now been abundantly shown that he had most reason to 
fear. But Lord Salisbury conceals from his audience that the 
panic which threw Shere Ali into the arms of Russia was 
of his own making,—that Lord Lytton did all in his power 
to create it, in the conferences of Simla and Peshawul, 
before he made the results of that panic the ground of 
his invasion of Afghanistan in the autumn of 1878, “lt 
is defence,” says Lord Salisbury, “not dominion, that we 
seek.” Well, if he can say that without inward laughter, with 
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Cabul, Candabar, Jellalabad, and probably the other fortresses 
‘Afghanistan, in our power, how much more truly might the 
. Shere Ali have said the same thing, when he merely 
he aed the Russian Embassy to come to cheer and comfort 
rt in Cabul, after the long string of menaces which he had 
received from our Native Envoy after the discussions at Simla, 
4 from his own dying Minister during the Conferences of 
cehueer. First spur your horse till he is unruly, and then 
ar him all the more till he stands quiet, is neither a very 
wise nor a very humane rule, But it is Lord Salisbury’s, 
apparently, for the treatment of Afghanistan. And it is one 
which we trust the British people will indignantly resent and 
oe to Home politics, Lord Salisbury is very naturally 
reticent. But the little he does say is of a piece with his disserta- 
tions on Foreign policy. He laments bitterly the policy which 
strack off without compensation so many duties on foreign pro- 
ducts during the ministries of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Russell, and 
Lord Palmerston, instead of making these abolitions of duties 
the price of similar abolitions of duties by foreign States. In 
s word, Lord Salisbury would have had us wait for the benefit 
of Free-trade till we had persuaded all the rest of the world 
to accept the same benefit for itself. You might almost as 
reasonably say that a man, anxious to amend his own moral 
conduct might, not merely pardonably, but even meritoriously, 
delay this change for the better till he had got some other 
sinner to consider it the equivalent for a similar change in his 
own demeanour. In both his speeches of Friday, Lord Salis- 
bury, in fact, takes a thoroughly theatrical view of our 
national life. Whatever we do, we must make it our first ob- 
ject to do what will produce a great sensation in the rest of 
the world. We must not even consult our own interest, unless 
consulting our own interest revolutionises the mind of some 
other nation. In the most rhetorical part of his speech on 
foreign policy, he put out the following apology for our occu- 
pation of Cyprus :—‘t Men are very much more readily per- 
suaded by acts than by words, and therefore we occupied the 
island of Cyprus, to show our intention of maintaining our 
hold in these parts. There has been a very great deal of 
absurd criticism upon the occupation of Cyprus. Some in- 
genious people think that they have entirely disposed of the 
policy of the Queen, by finding out that in a very rainy year 
fever prevailed upon its coasts. Fever prevailed in Malta, 
on the coasts of Greece and Africa, and it prevailed through- 
out the Mediterranean in that year, but the occupation 
of Cyprus was merely following out the traditional policy 
of the English Government for a long time past. When 
the interest of Europe was centred in the conflicts that were 
waged in Spain, England occupied Gibraltar. When the 
interest of Europe was centred in the conflicts that were being 
waged in Italy, England occupied Malta; and now that there 
is a chance that the interest of Europe will be centred in Asia 
Minor or in Egypt, England has occupied Cyprus.” In the 
Marquis’s mind, we observe that the wse of Cyprus to us 
has nothing to do with the matter. Its occupation is a 
demonstration,—a dramatic act. Cyprus helps us as little 
to reform Asia Minor, as Nova Zembla would help us 
to reform Russia. But if the interest of Europe centred 
in a conflict raging in Russia, we suppose Lord Salis- 
bury would have us occupy Nova Zembla. Nay, if the in- 
terest of Europe centred in an eruption of Hecla, we are 
not sure that he would not advise England to occupy 
Hecla. And in precisely the same spirit are his lamenta- 
tions that we did not injure ourselves seriously by retaining a 
vast number of prejudicial duties on foreign products, just for 
the sake of an effective moral demonstration against the similar 
follies of other nations. Yet if the interest of the maritime 
world centred in a whirlpool or a sunken rock, it would be very 
bad policy to occupy that whirlpool or sunken rock. Neverthe- 
less that, apparently, is what Lord Salisbury advises, when he 
says that because it is for the interest of Europe to get rid of 
Protection, we ought to have kept to Protection for ourselves 
till we had been able to sacrifice it on the altar of international 
goodwill, 





THE INCREASE OF RUSSOPHOBIA, 


HE German Government has allowed its Press to state 
demi-officially that the recent agreement between 
Germany and Austria has been reduced to writing, and that 
although strictly defensive in object, some of the clauses in 
the Protocol appeared so inimical to Russia, or so calculated 
to excite Russian susceptibilities, that the German Emperor 


hesitated to sign the paper. He did, however, at last sign it. 
At the same time, Lord Salisbury delivers a speech full of 
menace against Russia; fresh preparations are made for 
strengthening India against her; and newspapers in the con- 
fidence of the Ministry talk of the tremendous danger hanging 
over civilisation from Russian action. It is full time, there- 
fore, for moderate men to ask themselves what all this 
means, and why half the world should be banding 
itself to resist Russian aggression. Why is Russophobia just 
now so accentuated that Mr. Urquhart, were he alive, might 
boast that the first kings and diplomatists in Europe are among 
his disciples? What has Russia done or gained within the 
last ten years, that she should be dreaded with so sharp a 
terror? She has not overthrown a great kingdom, or fined a 
country in three years’ revenue, or discovered a new wea- 
pon, or displayed military power entirely beyond previous 
calculation. Germany has done those things, but Russia 
has not. On the contrary, she has shown that it was difficult 
for her, owing to inherent faults in her organisation and her 
Government, to defeat a barbarous and declining State like 
Turkey, to disperse soldiers not more numerous than her own 
and much less trained, and to traverse provinces in which 
two-third of the population heartily sympathised with her 
objects. There was nothing whatever in the Turkish war to 
induce Europe to believe that Russian troops were specially 
formidable, or that the Czars had changed their Army fromafew 
corps @élite, backed by a numerous and brave, but not mobile 
Militia, into a homogeneous army of the German type. As aresult 
of the war, Russia acquired a slice of Armenia, which, as yet, 
will yield neither revenue nor soldiers; and an influence in the 
Balkan peninsula, which has already been transferred to 
Austria. So far from being nearer Constantinople, she is 
farther off, for the States of the Balkan are strong enough, if 
they please, to resist her, and independent enough to seek 
protectors whose interests are not hers. In Europe, she is at 
least three times as weak as she was in 1869, for Germany has 
arisen in the interval ; and in Asia she has acquired nothing ex- 
cept some deserts occupied by hostile Mussulmans, and the 
bitter hatred of the fighting Turcoman tribes. She has pro- 
bably even lost, for Kuldja was worth more than the province 
she has acquired, and in surrendering Kuldja she gave notice 
to all Central Asia that China was her enemy. Indeed, 
according to English Tories, she has lost more than this, for 
she has provoked Great Britain to an action which ended in 
India acquiring a scientific frontier, an unassailable boundary, 
behind which, according to the Zimes, the huge penin- 
sula “has become an island.” During the ten years, 
her army has become more costly; her Treasury, as 
the Pall Mall Gazette declares every week, has been ren- 
dered bankrupt; the spirit of revolution has spread till no 
Russian statesman is safe, and Nihilists dictate terms to 
Generals ; and her Sovereign has sunk into a kind of hypochon- 
driac despair. Where, in all this, is the increase of strength 
which should make first-class Powers tremble in their shoes, 
and induce statesmen to form wild ideas of tripartite alliances, 
in which England, with her handful of soldiers, is to guarantee 
Austria, while isolating France, and all the rest of the dreamy, 
but dangerous devices of the hour? 

We have no love for Russia whatever, except when her 
people, driven by an impulse higher than their Court, expend 
themselves in the effort to liberate South-Eastern Europe 
from Asiatic domination, and give the Christians of the East 
a respite from torture and humiliation. We believe her politic.! 
organisation to be bad, her upper class corrupted, and her people 
still steeped in ignorance as greatas that of our own rural labourers. 
We can conceive circumstances under which it would be 
the duty of all Europe to resist an aggressive movement from 
Russia,—a march forward such as that which, with Austrian 
and German help, absorbed Poland. But this elevation of 
Russia into a sort of dark Genius or Afreet, full of diabolical 
intent and of supernatural power, fills us, we confess, not 
only with disgust, but with doubt whether even statesmen 
can be trusted, when once their passions or their fears 
are fairly aroused. Here is an alliance completed which 
isolates France, the right arm of Western Europe, and 
Lord Salisbury, pitching away the entente cordiale as of no 
importance, applauds it, because it may annoy and humiliate 
Russia. And here is England, in defiance of the most 
common morality, wasting her children and her treasure in an 
effort to conquer independent clans on a plateau in Central 
Asia, which she does not intend to keep, lest, perchance, 
Russia should at some future period acquire an influence 





there. Let her acquire influence, Our Empire in 
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India will not be shaken by that, any more than German 
influence in Prussian Poland is shaken by Warsaw; or if 
it is, we can fight Russia, without wandering so far from 
our base that the mere march of the troops to their fighting- 
ground costs more men and money than the rest of the cam- 
paign. The Russians, according to lying rumour, “ have taken 
Merv,”—and all England is in commotion. Why? Because 
Merv is only 400 miles from Candahar, and 600 miles from 
India. Well, how many miles is Russia from Berlin? The 
strength of States, the possibilities of conquest, are not measured 
by these absurd calculations of distance, but by their advancing 
and resisting power; and the advancing power of Russia is not 
increased, or the resisting power of India diminished, because 
Russia has another few hundred miles of desert to garrison 
and defend. Let her attack India at the Suleiman, and half 
her army will perish merely in getting there, every mile 
that we advance being so much diminution of her toil 
and expenditure. One would think, to read the journals 
of to-day, that Russia could, with one hand strike 
down Prince Bismarck, and with the other fling Lord 
Lytton into the sea. It is a spectre Europe is raising 
for itself, and then trying to keep out by raising substantial 
fortifications. It is really not too much to say that the whole 
Teutonic race on this side of the Atlantic is at this moment 
expending half its energy and a third of its surplus earnings, 
in order, not to lay a ghost, but to wall one in. 





THE SULTAN. 


HE English public just now exaggerates the effect of 
Ministerial changes in Turkey. They sometimes mean 
much, but just at this moment the power of the Sultan, 
always enormous, has been so exaggerated, and is employed 
for such objects, that they mean almost nothing at all. It is 
fifteen years since we pointed out in the Spectator that nothing 
could save Turkey except the appearance in the House of 
Othman of a “riding Sultan,” a monarch competent to 
govern, who would visit his own dominions, select able agents, 
and punish corrupt or incompetent Pashas with death. Such 
a Sultan would be supported by the soldiery, whom he would 
pay with comparative regularity ; and by the Mussulman mob, 
which, like every other mob, has a traditional ideal, and which 
retains a religious reverence for the Prophet’s viceregent ; but 
no other man, not even a Grand Vizier, could possess the 
necessary ascendancy over the dominant caste. Turkey 
has seen many changes since then, but our statement of the 
position is, if possible, more true than ever. The result of 
defeat, bankruptcy, and revolution has been to concentrate all 
authority, and especially all initiative, more completely than 
ever in the hands of the Sultan. All other powers in Turkey 
are dead. The soldiery are powerless, for their only reason 
for obeying is their faith, and their faith, as they understand it, 
binds them to be loyal, not, indeed, to any Khalif, but to the 
Khalifate. All provincial powers have disappeared. The 
Mussulman mob of the capital is distracted with fear of 
Christian interference. The Pashas are divided by party 
feeling, political conviction, and individual jealousy, till they 
can hardly form a clique, not to mention an opposi- 
tion; and the Ulema, though still strong within their 
sphere, are compelled by the law, which is their only 
strength, to declare that the Khalif cannot be restrained. The 
result is that the Sultan is more absolute than ever, that no- 
thing can be attempted without his consent, that no Ministry 
can liye a month without his favour, that his order overthrows 
in an instant the strongest Grand Vizier. Midhat, sup- 
ported by all Europe, was on one and the same day master of 
Turkey, and a powerless exile flying for his life. Khaireddin 
Pasha dictated terms to his master in the morning, and at noon, 
dismissed by a message, was forgotten. Airifi Pasha, a mere 
name raised to the supreme position, on a change in his 
master’s mood, became a name again. So absolute is the 
Monarch, that he abolishes, revives, again abolishes, and again 
revives the Grand Vizierate at his will, abolishing it when 
held by a strong man, reviving it when he thinks he has 
found an instrument in whom he can confide. The autocracy 
is perfect, and yet Abdul Hamid is not content with it, 
but is resolved that even the Ministers dependent upon 
his fiat shall be but expressions of himself, his per- 
sonal favourites, his household officers, ready to sur- 
render even the privilege of independent suggestion. That, 
by universal consent, is the meaning of his latest change 
of Ministry. Said Pasha is his personal favourite, the man to 


whom he talks, the man who can say things to him, clever, 





astute, and well informed, but as dependent on his emma 
ever was Olivier le Dain on the favour of Louis XI 4 
Nedim, once a great administrator, and dreaded for ‘his 
Russian sympathies, has raised himself this time with his 
Sovereign solely by seeking his favour, and adyisi 
to be Monarch ; and the remainder are cyphers, who be 
retained or dismissed without remark, exactly as the = 
may please. The “ Porte,” the last remaining power, op 
pearance of power, in Turkey, has been merged in the P 4 
rm the Sultan is all in all, the only free politician in hig own 
ominions. 

We repeat these statements, which most of our readers and of 
those who know Turkey will consider trite, because it is in the 
great fact which they embody, that the hopelessness of the situat 
tion at Constantinople consists. The talk about this or tha. 
Minister, and his plans, and his ideas, and his proclivities for 
this or that Power, and his friendship for Prince Lobanoff, o 
M. Fournier, or Sir Henry Layard, is very interesting, pogsi 
very amusing gossip, but it has no influence over the situation, 
If Midhat is English, he is English, and the Sultan may 
him a month. If Mahmoud Nedim is Russian, he is Russian, an 
the Sultan may keep him a week. His views and plans and ideas 
matter nothing, unless the Sultan accepts them; and the Sultan, 
whether he accepts them or not, will not necessarily or 
bably retain him. There is, at present, nothing but the 
Sultan, and the Sultan accepts nobody. No Minister has 
really swayed him for more than a few weeks. No favourite 
even has been able to retain power, when once sufficient 
was placed in his hands. Sir Henry Layard, who is astute, 
and comprehends, if not Constantinople, at least the intri 
of Constantinople, saw accurately enough where power lay, 
and applied himself, with great adroitness, to win the 
Sultan himself; and did win him, as he thought, and 
having won him, as the “Eastern Statesman” hay 
pointed out, found himself far more powerless than befor, 
The Sultan was not going to be ruled by an Ambassador any 
more than by a Minister or a favourite, and Sir Henry Layard, 
though he could not be dismissed, or set aside, or even treated 
with discourtesy, found himself disregarded; and the man 
against whom he has protested most earnestly, Mahmond 
Nedim, is Minister of the Interior, and will almost imme. 
diately become, for a certain number of weeks, Grand 
Vizier. There is no one but the Sultan, ‘and the specul- 
tions about his Ministries, about his favourites, about his 
friends among Ambassadors, are all exhibitions of ingenuity, as 
much wasted as speculations as to the form of water unco- 
fined. It must have a form from moment to moment, but 
permanent form it has none, and while unconfined never will 
have, though it has flow and force, either of which may increase 
or diminish abruptly, without form being any the less momently 
evanescent. 

All authority, all initiative, all life, so to speak, in Turkey 
is concentrated in the Sultan, and the Sultan is a man who 
uses all for two objects,—one to get the necessary monies for his 
Palace ; the other to defend the attributes which he possesses,but 
which he thinks are slipping from his hands. The demand of the 
Palace for money is now, as it was in the Constantinople sketched 
by Finlay, the first source of embarrassment to Turkish admin- 
istration. The positive amount taken in any one year does not 
matter, though it is excessive, quite a sixth of the cash receipts, 
for the demand covers whatever of cash there is remaining todo 
anything with. Some claims in Turkey are always paid. The 
great Pashas are paid. The Fleet is usually paid. The Tres 
sury itself is paid. The contractors for war matériel are paid. 
The bankers who give short loans are paid. The troops a 
paid, not indeed their pay, but their allowances of pay 
on account. But after these unavoidable expenditures, 
the Sultan steps in, with orders which have virtually m 
limit, except the amount remaining, and sometimes stretch 
far beyond that, that trumpery loans must be taken up—loams 
that an English noble would hardly think of—at 2 per cent. 
per mensem, the bill renewable, with the interest added 
principal, every month. The official who resists these orders 
suffers exile, or worse. No excuse is admitted, save an emply 
chest, and that very often is equivalent to dismissal, o 
the ground of incompetence or presumable peculation, for 
how else could money fail to the Sultan? To do 
Abdul Hamid justice, he is not wholly responsible for 
these orders. He did not create and he cannot aboli 
the “Palace,” with its “city full of depredators,” quite 
6,000 persons, each in some way an individuality, and he 
does not know what ruin his signature brings. He never™ 
his life added up the drafts of any one year, and if he did, 
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gould not understand the proportion of the total to his means. 
& yequisitions ” money because he is told it is wanted, and 
he ought to have it,.and its amount is to him a matter of no 
; at-all. The other day he proposed in full Council 
that’ * Europe ” should have 14 per cent. on its bonds as a 
of conciliation, for which “ Europe” would feel grati- 
tada,—the amount of the draft on his Treasury, or the possibility 
of ing paid, being treated as matters of no account. To 
enforce this right of drawing cheques at discretion, Ministers 
dismissed without scruple; but this is only an incidental 
sot with the Sultan. His real object is to preserve his power, 
his ative, his unquestioned absolutism: and this, with 
his temperament, is fatal to every Minister. The Sultan, as 
weread his character, every account agreeing on this point, 
js.one of those men, rare among statesmen, common in private 
life, who cannot get rid of the notion that power derived from 
himeelf is power gone from himself, who dreads in his own 
dangerous rivals. Ifa Minister seems strong, he is courte- 
ously edged out. If he declares himself strong, as Midhat and 
Khaireddin did, he is abruptly dismissed. If an Ambassador 
interests himself in a man, that man is quietly sentenced in 
the Sultan’s mind. If a policy is proposed, the Sultan thinks 
he is losing his initiative. Even if money is offered, as has 
ed now three times, it is only needful to hint to the 
Gultan that the securities will involve European interference or 
control, and the negotiation silently drops through. The whole 
power of the autocracy, which no one attacks, is used to keep the 
autocracy unfettered ; and when it is unfettered the autocrat 
will not use it, lest.a fetter should be prepared. Our readers 
may judge whether in such a situation changes of Ministry 
matter much, and note how long Mahmoud Nedim when he 
has reached the Grand Vizierate will stop there. If he 
strong, and really governs, he must resist the Sultan’s 
incessant interference with details, and the day he resists it 
he will disappear. Nothing like it has been seen except the 
condition of the Spanish monarchy under Charles II., when 
the monarch, equally absolvte, occupied life in a vain en- 
deavour to meet the gloomy fears self-engendered in his own 
mind, and the organisation of the State silently rotted down. 


THE ABDICATION OF YAKOOB KHAN. 


NHIS is melancholy news from Afghanistan. There is no 
reason to doubt that Yakoob Khan, unable to bear the 
position to which his alliance with the British has reduced 
him, has abdicated his throne, without naming any successor, 
though possibly with some expression of a wish that his son, 
a little child, may be accepted by the British as titular Ameer. 
The Indian Government has accepted this abdication, which, 
indeed, it could not prevent, and there is now no legal Sove- 
reign in Afghanistan, and no single person with an accepted 
claim: to rule it. Ayoub Khan, the most powerful Afghan 
left, is. only Governor of Herat. Padshah Khan is, at 
most, first pretender to the hereditary chiefship of 
the Clan Ghilzai. Wali Mohammed is only a pretender, 
possibly favoured by the invading Power. Sir Frederick 
Roberts is only General in occupation of the five Eastern 
fortresses. of. Afghanistan, and in three-fourths of the country 
does not possess, or affect to possess, any rights whatever. The 
country is in fact legally in anarchy, and practically in anarchy 
tempered by the right of General Roberts to maintain 
order in the cities his lieutenants occupy, and of the “ Sirdars ” 
or elan-chiefs to maintain as much authority as they 
camover their tribesmen. It is a country full of irregular 
soldiers, released from even nominal responsibility to any head. 
r such circumstances, the British Government, unless it 
has-the nerve to retire, or the foolhardiness to annex, has 
practically no alternative except to continue and to extend its 
military occupation, until it can discover or create a native 
master for Afghanistan. Discovering one, means waiting under 
arms until some pretender—say, for choice, Ayoub Khan, who 
is of ‘the dynasty, and has troops—ean conquer all other pre- 
tendérs, and arrange some modus vivendi with the British Power, 
Operations which, as any alliance with the British will impair 
his authority, will certainly not be completed under two years, 
amd: may take. twenty. 
hand, selecting a pretender—say, for choice, Wali Mahommed 
Who: also is of the dynasty, and who. is reputed to havea 
powerful character—and then conquering Afghanistan on his 
behalf! That.is an operation which, considering that all the 
nationalists will. retreat. upon Herat, and that we shall 
lave to cross: the Hindoo Koosh by little-known routes 
and: in. faee of: unknown tribes, in order to occupy Balkh, 


Creating one, means, on the other || 


and that we cannot attempt the enterprise without two well 
supplied and strong columns in addition to the forces now 
maintained, will take, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, two campaigns. It is folly to say or to think that the 
Sirdars will elect an Ameer who can do the work for himself, 
and yet be friendly to the British. The Sirdars do not want 
a master, and if they did, would not choose one with an honest 
regard for an alliance which they regard as fatal to their 
independence, their authority, and their faith, They may 
submit to the irresistible, and accept one ; but then that means 
that they are conquered, which is precisely the work not yet 
done, and requiring so much time and energy. Circumstances 
have, therefore, produced such a situation that the British 
Government, if they will not retire, must waste many months, 
much treasure, and many regiments in an effort to subdue a 
vast region, which they acknowledge that they do not want, 
and which the day they leave it to itself will burst out into 
insurrection against the British nominee. That is a very 
dreary prospect, even if we accept the Government view of its 
duties ; and if we do not, it is one to make very quiet men 
doubt whether the first object of all citizens should not be 
the overthrow of the Government which has produced such a 
situation. 

We cannot see where the answer to this dilemma lies, or 
would lie, if Mr. Gladstone were ruling instead of Lord 
Beaconsfield. We have destroyed, intentionally or other- 
wise, the rudimentary monarchy in Afghanistan, and must 
either replace it by a new one; or, by holding Can- 
dahar alone, await the chances which the future may 
produce, or retire within our own dominions. Those 
are the alternatives, and we do not believe the Duke of 
Argyll could add to them, any more than Lord Cranbrook can. 
Of these policies, the Government reject the third one, a re- 
treat, absolutely, alleging that it would leave all former dangers 
untouched, and add to them the new one that we should be 
seen to have submitted to defeat. [That is absolutely untrue, 
for we have defeated everybody ; but we are now stating the 
Government case, not our own.] And unless we utterly 
misunderstand the language of their advocates, they also re- 
ject the second one, which their followers still think may be 
adopted, They are not going to retire on Candahar. On the 
contrary, they are going to hold all they have, until some un- 
defined period, and to make it certain in some way that Herat 
shall not fall to Persia or to Russia by-and-by. So strong are 
they on this point, so little, that is, do they think that Can- 
dahar would be sufficient, that their advocates talk of occupying 
Herat permanently, which is, of course, a completely different 
plan from the occupation of Candahar alone. It would lead 
to the annexation of all Afghanistan ; and, in fact, to all 
foreign nations would seem to involve that at once. You 
eannot hold a frontier, and leave nobody responsible for the 
back-country. The Government is therefore driven back on 
the old alternatives, annexation, which they repudiate, and the 
manufacture of a Prince, which, as we say, will occupy them 
two years spent in efforts to enable him to establish his 
ascendancy. While they are establishing him, there will be 
no rest in India, no end to useless expenditure, a permanent 
draft upon the military resources of the country, and great 
diseontent, caused not by the war of conquest, which natives 
will think natural, but by the severity with which 
taxes must be raised, and by the necessity of cantoning 
sepoys in a country which they both detest and dread, 
We say nothing about the certainty that our Prince, 
when we have made him, and reduced his kingdom 
to order, will want to be rid of us, for we wish to write from 
the Tory stand-point ; but that he will, we may take to be as 
certain as the wish of any European Prince for independence 
and for territory. That, however, is only a prediction; the 
certainty is that the Tory Government stands condemned by its 
previous acts and by Yakoob Khan’s abdication, to manufacture 
a Prince who will require, first, a considerable British army 
to conquer his dominion, and then a smaller British army to 
control and protect himself. 


LORD DERBY’S ADHESION. 


ORD DERBY’S deliberate adhesion to the Liberal Party, 
which is now an understood thing, is an event which 


icannot but exercise a considerable influence on both Tory and 
‘Liberal politics. 


In many respects, indeed, Lord Derby has 
always been out of his natural sphere among the Conserva- 
tives, for his mind, at once lucid and singularly sensitive 








to the influence of public opinion whenever that opinion was 
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sober and moulded by large popular interests, has never really 
approved of anything like stubborn resistance to the clear will 
and mind of the age in which he lives. His celebrated 
speech about the great difficulty and the great need 
of finding out in what spirit the people of Great 
Britain really desire to have the Foreign Affairs of this 
country administered, exactly expressed the rather neutral 
temper which has always disposed Lord Derby to yield 
to the sober, popular feeling of the day ; and whatever fault 
you may have to find with such a temper, you can hardly say 
that it is unduly Conservative. But yet of course it was not 
inconsistent with a wish to delay and soften by careful gradua- 
tion, the popular changes which sooner or later Lord Derby saw 
to be inevitable; and this, we take it, was the proper inter- 
pretation of his Conservatism, so long as he remained in the 
Conservative camp. Nay, we feel little or no doubt that he 
would have been of the samé mind still, and would still be 
disposed to shade off very gradually those needful changes of 
English political life which are necessary to adapt them to 
the growing power of the people, if he had not recently been 
convinced, by his experience in Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, 
that the Government now in power will do far more 
to stimulate and cause dangerous revolutions, than any 
Liberal Government of his time, from Lord Melbourne’s to 
Mr. Gladstone’s. His adherence to the Liberals, then, un- 
doubtedly means this first,—that while he does not 
fear, or does not greatly fear, the sort of changes 
in the Constitution and policy which the Liberals, 
for the most part, press on the country, he does very 
greatly fear the sort of changes in the Constitution and 
the policy which the Tory Democrats press on the country. 
With a democratic and a growingly democratic Constitution, 
Lord Derby evidently thinks that the blustering tendency,—the 
tendency to flatter the love of excitement proper to a democracy, 
—is far more dangerous than the self-interested tendency,—the 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of frugality, comfort, and 
wealth, at the cost sometimes of nobler national sympathies. 
And here, surely, Lord Derby is right. As usual, the tendency 
which might be made much the nobler of the two, is in far 
greater danger of being degraded into what is utterly base, 
than that which, while it does not pretend to be anything very 
exalted, is, at the same time, too plain and definite to be 
easily manipulated into any very perverted impulse. The 
love of what is sensational and theatrical in democracies 
may be made, no doubt, to work on the side of what 
is highest and noblest in international politics, but it 
is much more easily made to work on the side of an in- 
sidious and vulgar popular vanity. Lord Derby has seen it 
used only in the latter way, by his late chief. No wonder, 
then, that he prefers to incur the danger of Radicalism,— 
the danger of feeding, and so exaggerating, that national 
selfishness which is always coveting a greater physical 
prosperity and content,—to incurring the danger of Tory Demo- 
-cracy,—the danger of flattering popular vanity, and playing 
with popular passions. The first effect, then, of Lord Derby’s 
adhesion will be the testimony it will afford that a very cautious 
and lucid mind sees much more danger ahead from the policy 
of the Tories than he can discern in the policy of the Liberals. 
And what will impress all the country will certainly espe- 
cially impress Lancashire. At the last election, Lancashire was 
the great stronghold of the new Toryism. Lord Salisbury 
evidently construed the demonstration in the Pomona 
Gardens last week as proving that it is still the stronghold of 
the new Toryism. We do not in the least fear it. The mind 
of Lancashire is shrewd and sober,—like the mind of Lord 
Derby, only with stronger practical impulses and energies to 
move it on. No doubt it recoiled to some extent against 
the enthusiasm of the last Liberal réyime. It regarded that 
enthusiasm as dangerously sentimental and pacific. But if the 
indications we observe are worth anything, it has now 
revolted still more strongly against the pseudo-grandeur of the 
Tory foreign policy, and probably sympathises heartily with Lord 
Derby’s disgust for their mischievous and melodramatic med- 
dling. Lancashire, though it is not as cautious and reticent 
as Lord Derby, is certainly as shrewd and scornful of pre- 
tentiousness as Lord Derby. 

The next great result of Lord Derby’s adhesion to Liberal- 
ism will be, we think, its probable effect on the Liberal party. 
And here we are not sure that we regard it with equal satis- 
faction. Of course, so powerful a peer and so clear-headed 
a thinker and speaker cannot join the Liberal ranks without 
securing a very great and very just influence in their counsels. 

And the only question is in what direction that influence will, 





on the whole, be exerted. Now, while Lord Derby's infloens 
was of inestimable value to the Tory Cabinet, both because he 
held them back from wild projects, and because he always dig. 
covered the most sensible reasons producible for a policy which 
was not always intrinsically sensible, we are not quite sure that 
these are qualities which will be equally rare in the Liberal 
ranks, or even rare enough to be of great use there, 
Odd as it seems to say so, Lord Derby’s accession will 
probably strengthen Mr. Bright’s section of the Liberal 
party more than it will strengthen Mr. Forster's or the 
Duke of Argyll’s section. Not, of course, that Lord 
would be at all likely to bind himself to an attack upon the 
Church. Here his Conservative feeling for a great historig 
institution, which you may easily injure without bej 
able to provide any substitute, will undoubtedly & 
him on the side of the State Church. But we dj 
not believe that in the next Liberal Government, Dig. 
establishment is likely to be in any way a practical 
question; and on all questions of foreign policy, ang 
very likely even on all questions of Reform, Lord Derby is 
likely, we think, to share at once Mr. Bright’s prepossessions 
and Mr. Bright’s dread of novelties. There can be no doubt 
at all that Lord Derby leans strongly to the doctrine of 
non-intervention in foreign politics—a doctrine which 
recent Liberal Governments have often carried as much 
beyond the right limit, as the Tory Government hag 
fallen within that limit. And though there is doubt as 
to the kind of influence which Lord Derby would try to exer. 
cise over the reform of the representative system, we fear that 
his somewhat too cautious mind would share Mr, Bright's 
bias against any form of suffrage which tended to give 
to minorities their fair degree of influence in a demo 
cratic Constitution. Lord Derby’s intellect is not con. 
ventional. But he has an undue respect for the conventional; 
and we doubt whether anything which could be (however 
unjustly) termed “ fancy ” forms of the franchise, would find 
favour with him. We imagine that his influence would be 
thrown with that Liberal school which makes too much of an 
idol of Jaisser-faire and non-intervention, and which, in 
the development of necessary changes, inclines to con 
tinue the old methods, however clear the defects of the 
old methods, rather than incur the charge of what might 
be called an unhistorical experiment. Now, with the Liberal 
party under such unquestionably “safe” leadership as Lord 
Hartington’s, the extra stability and respect for conven 
tions due to Lord Derby’s influence, is hardly needed. 
With an eccentric or excitable Liberal chief, he might in- 
deed be of great use. But as it is, we fear that the Liberal- 
ism of the future is only too likely to adhere scrupulously to 
the stock precedents, Hence we are not sure that Lord Derby's 
change will be of as much use to the policy of the next 
Liberal Government, as it will quite certainly be to the power 
of the Liberal party. Lord Derby will bring back a good many of 
the sensible and rational Liberal Conservatism of the country to 
the support of the Liberals, and will add greatly to the respect felt 
for the leaders of the Liberal party. And so far, his adhesion is 
purely matter for congratulation. But whether his influence 
will not be even too “ steadying” for true wisdom, we are by 
no means sure. If Liberalism were, as it has sometimes been, 
a congeries of crotchets, we should have no doubt of the 
value of his authority. But to our mind, the future of 
Liberalism is by no means endangered by its tendency to 
wild experiment,—rather, on the contrary, by its profound 
respect for the common-place. And on this side of Liberal- 
ism, Lord Derby’s influence will hardly exert a salutary effect. 
Still, his subtraction from the Tories is an immense sub- 
traction. And the addition which he makes to the force of 
the Liberals is an immense addition, for which it is not easy 
to be tov thankful. 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE PRUSSIAN RAILWAYS. 


: Prussian Landtag will meet next Tuesday, and we 
shall soon learn, probably from the lips of the Emperor 
when he addresses the Deputies in the White Hall of the Palace, 
whether the projects for purchasing the private lines of 
Prussia are to be persevered with. The chances are that they 
will be taken up and pushed through the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Ministerial organs, in fact, state that the Landtag will be 
chiefly occupied next session with financial measures, including 
schemes for the purchase of the Railways ; and the Chancellor 
is not the man to abandon an idea which he has once adop 
as his own. If he ever seems to yield to resistance, it is genet 
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feint; he retires only for the purpose of making 
furious onset, or of executing some détour with 
his forces, and attacking his adversaries in the rear, and discom- 
fiting them by craft. La Bruyére, drawing the portrait of a 
masterly statesman of his day, refers to his patient con- 
fidence in the face of opposition. * He is never wearied ; he 
fatigues others ; he presses them until they are discouraged ; 
he hardens his heart against difficulties and obstacles ; per- 
suaded that time alone and its conjunctures bring about things, 
d guide men’s minds to the point which is desired.” Such 
ig the Chancellor’s way. He has good reason to believe that 
he is lucky ; and if, on any ocvasion, he has not gained his 
int at the first essay, he has generally waited, with assurance 
rarely deceived that his countrymen would come round to his 
view, and would give him just what he wanted. He has often 
told the Progressist Deputies, when they were particularly 
irritating, or stubborn, or long-winded, that it was useless for 
them to resist him; and the remark has been all the more 
weighty, because experience appeared to justify it so com- 
pletely. There are plenty of signs that the Chancellor has 
not forgotten his gigantic plan, as expounded in 1876, 
for transferring the private railways to the State. The 
remodelling of the tariff claimed precedence; tne manufac- 
turers and the distressed farmers, hating Russian corn, had, 
in the first place, to be satisfied. But now that this is accom- 
plished, and that he has succeeded in getting a fiscal system to 
serve his purpose, he may, with the aid of a Landtag packed 
with his supporters, hope to do as he pleases in regard to 
the Prussian railways. The time is ripe for accomplishing 
his object. He is sure to have his own way in both the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet. In an election, in which 
the only clear issue was “For or against Bismarck,” his 
adversaries suffered a true Sedan. They were completely 
routed, and are dispirited; there is the certainty that the 
Chamber will assent to anything which he proposes, pro- 
vided only he consents to make some concession to the strong 
Ultramontane section, in whose hands will be the chief power 
next Session; and Herr von Puttkammer, the new Minister 
of Public Worship, appears to be willing to undo some por- 
tion of Dr. Falk’s work. It is true that all the railway com- 
panies are not inclined to accept the terms which the Govern- 
ment have offered; they wish, naturally enough, a better 
offer; and the shareholders of the Berlin, Potsdam, and 
Magdeburg railway, for instance, have rejected the proposal of 
the Government by three to one. But the Chancellor has 
many means at his disposal for bringing to a complaisant frame 
of mind companies which oppose him. The Prussian Govern- 
ment already own or control a vast portion of the existing 
system, so that any company which stood out for better terms 
than those offered could be crushed ; three lines—the Berlin 
and Stettin, the Magdeburg and Halberstadt, the Cologne and 
Minden companies—have assented to the proposals; and in the 
case of most lines, there is the law of 1838 to fall back upon, 
a law which empowers the Government to purchase every line, 
thirty years after its opening, for twenty-five times the average 
dividend during the last five years. 
Whenever the question of buying-up the Railways by 
the State is again discussed in this country, the issue 
will turn on statistics, the relative cost of private and 
public systems, and a variety of allied economical consider- 
ations. But if the Reichstag ever approves of the schemes 
of the Imperial Government for purchasing the lines not 
already under their control, the reasons determining the 
Deputies will be very different. Figures will probably go for 
little. Political considerations will be in the front, and will 
be decisive. No one believes that the existing private lines 
would be worked much cheaper by the State, for, putting the 
very small private companies out of the question, we find that 
the present State lines require twice as many hands to do the 
same work as the private lines, and that goods are carried at 
lower rates by the latter. But the Chancellor has other things 
of more moment to him than pounds, shillings, and pence to 
think of. He does not want to make money by the project, 
and he is not to be deterred from it by the croakings of statis- 
ticians, In the pursuit of the absorbing object of his later years, he 
labours to make the power of the Chancellery felt in every nook 
of the Empire. More and more, authority must be concentrated 
in Berlin. The centrifugal forces which impel every State belong- 
ing to the Empire to fly off into a sphere of isolation must be 
counteracted. Prince Bismarck is not of the Kreuz Zeitung 
ool of statesmen,—a knot of bumptious squires, who have 
brought to the capital all the crotchets and prejudices of parishes 
or little country towns, and who will have it that Germany 
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should be virtually incorporated in Prussia. He has himself 
said that the most dangerous form of Particularism is Prus- 
sian Particularism; and he has not scrupled, in filling the 
chief offices of the State, to pass over high Prussian func- 
tionaries, and to give preference to Hessians and Mecklen- 
burgers. His trusty henchman, Herr von Biilow, who died a 
few days ago, came from Mecklenburg, and had been in the 
service of Denmark before he was transferred by the Chancellor 
to the Foreign Office at Berlin. The key to most of Prince 
Bismarck’s projects is this persistent desire to inspire the 
Empire with power and life, to make it self-existing, before 
he quits the management of affairs. He has done much 
for this object. The Army and the Navy are now 
the affairs of the Empire; the diplomatic service is now 
an In:perial service. A Bank of Germany has been established, 
and many local institutions have been destroyed; a new cur- 
rency, symbolic of the Empire, is in circulation. The tele- 
graphs and postal service are worked by the State. A common 
system of criminal law and a common code of legal procedure 
for all Germany have been created; and a Court of Appeal, 
supreme throughout the Empire, sits at Leipzig. In organising 
Alsace and Lorraine, the Chancellor has taken care to put 
the railways into the possession of the Empire. Already 
about 11,000 kilométres of the whole Prussian railway 
system are controlled from Berlin; and if the State 
acquired the remaining 5,000 kilométres, this would, as a 
writer in the Deutsche Rundschau for this month points out, 
give Prussia the control of half the railways of Germany, and 
enable her to exercise over them an irresistible influence. The 
effect of such a change in binding firmly all parts of the 
Empire together—the power acquired of gaining popularity 
by lowering the tariffs—would be immense; and Prince 
Bismarck may well think that it is worth while to sacrifice 
not a little, in order to clothe the Empire with so much 
authority. 

But what say the National Liberals, they who talk so much 
of economy, and who have so much to say in their programmes 
about finance? The answer is not very clear. Many of 
the National Liberals, as usual, do not know what to say, 
Herr von Bennigsen talks to the Hanoverian Liberals about 
the expediency of assenting to the Government projects, pro- 
vided “ the necessary guarantees ” in the interest of the public 
are given. But the public has heard so much futile, fruitless 
talk from him and his friends in the past about “ guarantees,” 
that it is in no mood to listen to them. Their opinion on the 
question perhaps does not much matter, for they are, for the 
time, virtually an extinct party. It is unpleasant to think 
that, in the determination of all questions relating to 
the railways, the influence of the Liberals will be prac- 
tically null. They comprise eminent economists, statis- 
ticians, and men of business,—the very persons whose 
judgment should be weighty in regard to any project 
of finance. But the country will not listen to them, just 
at present ; and we cannot much wonder at it. They have 
declined in numbers since the election of 1874, and the de- 
cline of their influence has been still more rapid. They have 
suffered themselves to be used for any purpose, and they are 
now thrown aside like a cast-off glove. They have fetched 
and carried for Prince Bismarck all these years. They have 
been not too nice about the means which they sanctioned. 
They have been as obsequious as if it had been flat treason to 
differ from the Chancellor; and they forgot their very name 
and the reason of their existence as a party, when the Prince 
submitted the measures for gagging Socialism. What wonder 
was it, if the public got disgusted with the flabby, squeezable 
something which they called their principles ? By the discipline 
of obscurity, they may be taught that it is not expedient, to 
say nothing of what is right, for a party to make itself the tool 
of a statesman, however great, and to suppress or attenuate its 
principles at his dictation. 








MILITARY COURAGE. 


N the discussion which has been evoked by the speeches of 
the officers returned from Zululand—a discussion carried 

on mainly in letters—one remark is constantly made, that it is 
absurd of the Generals to praise officers so warmly for being 
exceptionally brave. All British soldiers, it is said, are brave—it 
is shameful for them not to be brave—and it would be far better 
to single out any less common quality for commendation. We 
ourselves have remarked on the tendency to overlook the 
capacities that make Generals, in favour of those which make 
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heroes, and the comments of military correspondents—for ex- 
ample, in the Standard—have upon that point been far more 
severe. The criticism is sensible, and is required, or every quality 
save courage would be ignored, and yet we do not know whether 
a historian familiar with many centuries and many armies 
would altogether endorse it. He might say, and probably would 
say, that a profession is almost always right in its instincts, 
which are the result of the experience of ages, and that experi- 
ence showed that “mere” courage was a more valuable and a 
much rarer quality in armies than the generality of outsiders 
believe. If it were not, the organisers of armies, and the men 
who themselves make up armies, would not take so much 
pains to evoke it; and they do take pains. From the earliest 
times, military leaders have ‘always rewarded daring above 
all qualities, except, perhaps, that combination of qualities 
which is called “ good-luck ;” and soldiers have always treated 
courage as the one sine qué non. It is the only quality which 
in-all ages and under all circumstances has enabled private sol- 
diers to rise to high command, and it is the only one the want 
of which the common soldiers will not pardon. They will over- 
look blundering and condone tyranny in the most astonishing 
way, but they never forgive visible deficiency of pluck; and they 
worship heroism, active daring—the kind of courage which is 
more than ability to face danger—with a reverence which of 
itself suggests that they must feel it to be both a most rare 
quality and one most useful to themselves. Among Zulus, 
as among English soldiers, the specially brave man is the 
man specially honoured; and it was so in the earliest 
armies of which we have any record. An instinct so deep and 
so enduring must, @ priori, be a valuable instinct, and there can 
be little doubt that of this one there exists complete explanation. 
Bravery is the condition of success in war, though it will not of 
itself produce success in war; and the mass of men are not brave, 
but the opposite of brave, not because the mass of men are 
timid, for the mass of them have too little imagination to be 
cowardly, but because the mass of men are selfish. Other 
motives apart, ninety-nine men in a hundred are unwilling to 
be killed, or to be hurt, or to make any extraordinary exertion, 
They want to be safe, and 
doubt, .a 


or to run any unusual risk. 
according to their own lights, comfortable. No 
few men in all communities enjoy danger, feel an im- 
pulse towards it which is a lust, are momentarily the 
happier because of peril, and would seek it if unmoved by 
other motive than that form of desire; but they are very few. 
The majority dislike peril, more or less, just as they dislike 
pain, and will, if unrestrained by some other force, try to get 
out of its way. To overcome that selfishness is, Count von 
Moltke says, the main object of discipline, which is not drill, 
but that habit of supporting a special organisation which, when 
confirmed, becomes in all but a few physically timid men—few 
even in conscript armies—a habit strong enough to keep the 
selfishness which we call cowardice in check. The selfishness is 
just as strong in soldiers as in any other class of the community, 
and is much more strongly provoked. The knowledge of the 
right way to march does not make you indifferent to shells, 
nor will a perfect “set-up” induce you to face bullets 
without a reason. It is not nice at all to be exposed to the 
chance of a severe wound, or a permanent injury, or extreme 
pain rising to agony, such as soldiers see other soldiers 
suffer. The temptation to avoid it is very great, and is 
felt by a great majority; and the few men who can utterly 
beat that temptation, or from mental and 
physical constitution do not feel it, are naturally very greatly 
honoured. They keep up the ideal which every soldier feels is 
essential to armies, and in every branch of work in the world 
those who are recognised as keeping up the ideal are specially 
favoured by opinion. They can do and do do the thing which 
everybody feels onght to be done, and in doing it, set the ex- 
ample which makes the mass believe it is possible to attain 
what otherwise they might think a mere ideal. The “men are 
encouraged,”’ we say, colloquially, without seeing that they are 
encouraged just as they are encouraged in the practice of other 
virtues, in ordinary self-control, temperance, equity, and for- 
givingness, by example. The men who can resist fear, can com- 
pletely set it aside, can act as if it did not and could not exist, 
are inarmies the noble men, just as amidst a chaste monkish 
community, in the brutal middle-ages, St. Anthony was the 
perfect and ever-quoted exemplar. He had beaten down the 
temptation of that day felt by that community, just as the 
“'V.C.” of our day does, and was reverenced precisely from the 
same legitimate, or rather admirable, set of feelings. 
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Men not in armies would reverence military : 
not exactly mean courage—just as soldiers do, if they 
bemused by an idea which soldiers know not to be true ~ 
fancy all soldiers courageous. As a matter of fact, Ty 
soldiers—ninety-five per cent., say—can be made og a 
enough to face the dangers of battle ; but they have tobe 
so, and to make them so is the General’s highest task, and 
sometimes his greatest difficulty. In a state of nature, they are 
not brave at all. A mob, that is, an unorganised collection of in, 
dividuals, always runs away from a danger it understands, and 
mob which happens to be in uniform runs away, too. P 
know that perfectly well, and if competent, make it their first tagk 
either to frighten their men, or to tempt their men, into di ‘ 
their natural and, so to speak, instinctive impulse. They make 
them afraid to do it, by discipline, which is the habit of obedience 
lest punishment follow; and ashamed to do it, which is the habit 
of obeying either opinion or conscience, lest scorn, external of jg. 
ternal, follow. The most effective of all methods of creating fear 
is discipline, the steady pressure of legalised authority, so sever 
unfailing, and instant, that it is dreaded more ‘than shot; ad 
the most effective of all methods of creating shame is example 
whicli dissipates man’s only genuine excuse for himself, that he 
could not help it. There is this good quality in men, that hay; 
an ideal and seeing it attained, they always wish, more or leas, 
to attain it, and will follow, where they could not bring them. 
One genuinely daring man will make a 
whole mob courageous, just as one genuine saint, whose saint]. 
ness is recognised, will make a whole community, not indeed 
saintly, but very much better than it was. ~Soldiers know that 
by experience, and recognise the extreme value of ‘the ong, 
because they know, as outsiders do not, how necessary he is, 
and how true is the following sentence, uttered to the writer by 
a very famous General, himself exceptional in fearlessness :— 
“In a British regiment of a thousand men, according to my ex- 
perience, there are usually fifty men who will do anything, for. 
lorn-hope sort of men. Nine hundred, who would else oly 
gape, or perhaps run, will follow them. The other fifty are 
curs, who would lie in the ditch, if they dared.” That is very 
nearly the truth, and being the truth, Generals very natumally 
respect the first fifty, and think the five who by a combination 
of moral and physical qualities produce those fifty persons 
ought to be applauded with even an exaggerated roar. They de- 
serve half the clapping, for courage of their sort is only half 
physical; and if they get it all,—well, the other half is only 
payment for great service. 


selves to go alone. 


But all British soldiers are brave. Are they? Experienced 
officers are not precisely of that opinion. They say that 
Englishmen have never undergone conscription yet, and til 
they have, must consider those who enlist picked men; that it 
is only certain that English voluntary recruits can, by judicious 
management, be made in a very great proportion brave men; 
and that when all is done they, if inexperienced, want leading, 
and discipline, and moral stimulus, and one glass of rum very 
much indeed. Their specialty, such officers say, among good 
troops, is not courage,so much as tenacity, a readiness, if 
they stand for half-an-hour, to go on pegging away long after 
other troops—Germans and Americans excepted—would have 
given the thing up. That is the national characteristic, in civil 
as in military life; but it is not courage alone, but something 
else, without which the English would be beaten by troops like 
the Sikhs, whom, nevertheless, they have, sometimes at heavy 
odds, repeatedly defeated. The Sikh is as brave as the 
Englishman, and so probably is the Afghan, but he 
lacks the power to go on when the danger becomes extreme 
which the Englishman possesses. That power is, however,@ 
developed, not an inherent one, or an English mob would show 
the tenacity of an English regiment, and discipline might be 
reduced to drill; and among the methods of developing it, none 
is so valuable as example. One man of the truly heroic type, 
or of the inferior but equally useful type to whom fear is.uB 
known, will fire a thousand men, till they can face things from 
which, but for that example, they would have shrunk without 
a sense of shame. In crises, in fact, the leader is indispensable, 
and as in extreme dangers only the heroic can lead successfully, 
the hero naturally seems to his General and his men not only 
the noblest, but the most useful of mankind. It-is this sense, 
which is founded on long experience, which has induced Generals 
in all countries to overlook the many inconveniences ca 
by Orders of Valour, and which has from time to time brought 
men with scarcely any other quality to the top of armies. 
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‘a7 assembly always promotes the orator, be he statesman 
. and the instinct of armies is always in favour of the 
ca. ” be his qualities other than valour what they may. 
My 





INTELLECTUAL BARREL-ORGAN-ISM. 
Doctors who have made a study of the curious disease 
called “ Aphasia,”—the disease in which the patient, 
though he may understand perfectly what is said to him, and what 
he wishes to say himself, cannot use the right words,—often, in- 
deed, cannot use any words,—to express it, have invented a term to 
deseribe the frequent use by the most gravely affected of such 
‘ants of a few phrases, usually the only ones they can 
manage to articulate, when they attempt voluntary speech ; 
and they call it Barrel-organ-ism. In other words, instead of 
being capable of commanding the infinite variety of combinations 
which speech requires, such patients can command only one or 
two phrases, which do not in the least express their meaning, 
and which seem always to recur whenever they make any 
demand on the faculty of intentional speech. ‘Thus in 
one case mentioned by Dr. Hughlings Jackson, in his 


paper on this subject in the October number of a 
Magazine called Brain, such a_ patient, when he at- 


tempted to speak or to answer any question could only say, 
“Come on to me,” or “Come on;” another could only say 
«List complete ;” a third could only say, “ I want protection ;” 
and a fourth, “ No,” or “Mamma” (sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other). Any application to the faculty of 
intentional speech only resulted in each case with the 
words we have named, and these apparently exhausted its 
resources. We say any application to the faculty of intentional 
speech, for it is remarkable that mere ejaculations,—that is, ex- 
pressions which are the result of a mere state of feeling, and 
not ofa desire to express thought,—are usually quite correctly 
articulated, and patients who have been in the habit of swear- 
ing, often swear just as fluently after the attack of aphasia 
as before. Moreover, it is remarkable that in very many 
cases a direct connection seems to exist between the frag- 
ment of utterance which is thus made to do duty for all voluntary 
speech,and the nature of the patient’s mental occupation at the 
time of his seizure. Thus the patient who could only say, “ Come 
on to me,” or “ Come on,” was a railway porter, who was seized 
with the attack when on duty on the railway, and it is very likely 
that these were the last words which he uttered deliberately before 
theseizure. Again, the poor man who could only say “ List com- 
plete ” had been overworking himself in making a catalogue before 
his seizure, and this probably was thelast idea on hismind. The 
patient who could only say “ I want protection” had been injured 
in a brawl, and probably his last cry asa sound man might have 
bee spoken in these words. On the other hand, no connection 
of this kind can be traced in the case of the patient whose only 
stock of voluntary speech consisted in the use of the words 
“No” and “Mamma.” On the contrary, his last words before 
the attack were, “Oh, I feel something extraordinary inside 
me!” but then this was called out to his mother, whom he 
might perhaps have been in the habit of calling “mamma.” 
Atall events, it seems clear that in many cases the stock of 
words remaining to the most seriously affected class of 
aphasic patients,—the only stock at their disposal for volun- 
tary utterance,—are some of the last which they had used with 
intent before the onset of disease. ‘These are the only tunes, as 
itwere, that the diseased brain will now play. Instead of adapt- 
ing itself to the patient’s thoughts as it used to do, the 
attempt to utter the thoughts results in grinding out one or 
two words which survive, and which alone survive, the old 
variety and elasticity of choice. In less serious cases, how- 
ever, the patient has a considerable stock of words left at his 
i , but is very apt to use wrong words, though at times, it 
may be, extremely graphic words, to describe his thoughts. 
Thus the present writer knew a man who had been, before his 
attack, a great geologist, and who asked, on being introduced 
to him and his wife, “‘ Have I seen these two specimens before ? ” 
which was avery pertinent and graphic form of the question, and 
one exhibiting the phenomena of barrel-organism only in this,— 
that the patient was compelled to have recourse to the stock of 
phrases which through habit and usage had got, as it were, 
embedded in his mind, and could not select those which he, 
nevertheless, knew to be more conventionally appropriate. In the 
same way, this gentleman, having been a member of a great many 
learned societies, used to describe almost everything as “mem- 
bers,”—the lighted candles on the table, for instance, though 








he probably recognised in his own mind the inapplicability of 
the word. Still, in neither of these cases did the disease show 
itself so grave as when he called a number of cards “a pack of 
cigars.” There, probably, the initial c, and possibly also an old 
habit of using packs of cigars oftener than packs of cards, so 
that the wheels rolled easier, as it were, in the rut caused by 
the words “ pack of cigars” than in that caused by the words 
“pack of cards,” were the only connecting elements between 
the phrase used and the right phrase ; and these connecting 
elements were not, as in the case of the words “ specimens ” 
and “members,” in any degree due to real resemblances, but 
only to vestiges of physical habit. 

And this brings us to the chief point in the curious disease 
which is called aphasia, and especially in that type of it 
termed “ barrel-organism.” The critical feature of the disease 
consists not so much in the inability to find the right word, 
as in the inability to repress the wrong one,—the in- 
ability to keep out of the rut into which speech, with such 
a patient, inevitably falls. A patient who, when he had 
the wrong word on his lips, could hold his tongue and shake 
his head, and indicate by any sort of sign that his 
memory was at fault, would, in all probability, be in a far less 
hopeless state, as regards the physical injury to the brain and 
the possibility of recovery, than the patient who, when he wants 
to say anything at all, must say something else. Itis the loss of 
voluntary control, of the power of selection over your speech, 
in which this disease mainly consists. In fact, Barrel-organism, 
minus this want of voluntary control, is one of the commonest 
phenomena of healthy life. Every one knows the impatience 
with which he finds himself saying over and over again, with- 
out the slightest interest in the matter, nay, with a very 
active disgust with himself for continuing to roll on in 
this deep rut of temporary habit, some fragment of song 
which has, not so much perhaps taken his fancy, as 
taken his ear; some jingle of Hood’s or Moore’s satirical 
verses, which has made no particular impression on the real 
mind, but somehow acquired a sort of demoniacal possession of 
what we may call the inward tongue. This would be barrel- 
organism, to all intents and purposes, if it went the length 
of coming out in answer to ordinary questions ;—if, for instance, 
when any one asked you where you were going, you replied,— 

“ For the leg, the golden leg was gone, 

And the golden bowl was broken.” 
Of course, in health—unless with the intention of teazing—no 
one does make this sort of stereotyped reply to all conceivable 
questions. But every one knows the mood in which it seems 
half impossible to say anything except the particular bit of 
jingle which is turning your brain with its perpetual though 
silent clatter, and every one therefore has a clue to the state of 
the genuine aphasic patient, who can only articulate, when he tries 
to speak at all, the last phrase which was burning on his tongue 
just before his seizure. In his case, all the tunes in the organ 
are reduced to one or two, one of which inevitably comes out, if 
he turns the handle at all. 

It is curious to observe how near, in one respect, the disease 
aphasia is to something very like a great gift of speech. The in- 
voluntary character of an association often produces, as we have 
just shown in the case of the old geologist, extremely graphic and 
humorous forms of thought, which would have had a charm of 
their own, if they had been approved, as it were, by the intel- 
lect, and not merely selected for the want of more conventional 
forms of speech. (‘The same patient used to call the moon “ that 
public light,’’ which was also a very humorous mode of thinking 
of the moon.) And the difference, we take it, between a poetic and 
an ordinary organisation, is that, with the poet, there is a much 
richer variety of tunes in the barrel-organ, and a much larger 
network of fine associations between one tune and another, so 
that one tune shades off into another in unexpected ways, 
and at a great number of different points; while with the 
ordinary organisation you go to each tune separately 
as you want it, turn it on, and stop it, and never find your- 
self mingling stray fragments of different melody into 
new and richer combinations. But observe that this power, 
though, of course, it would be spoiled by any loss of voluntary 
control,—as, by the way, it sometimes actually is spoiled, for in 
the richest vocabulary of one of the richest of poets, Mr. Swin- 
burne, there is a clear loss of voluntary control at times, and a 
sort of intellectual barrel-organism in full swing,—depends 
entirely on the force of its involuntary impulses. If the 
voluntary judgment of the intellect were always in full play, a 
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poet like Shelley could hardly exist. It was the thick- 
crowding fancies overpowering all voluntary selection which 
made Shelley a great poet. And yet, of course, he would 
not have been the poet he was, if he had not had a very 
fine selecting judgment, to prune the rich foliage and flowers 
into which his heated fancy blossomed. It is the same with 
Mr, Swinburne at his best. In the dialogue of his Greek dramas, 
for instance, one feels the exercise of the severest and most 
chastening control. It is only in the choric songs, where he 
too often throws the bridle on the neck of his Pegasus, that 
one feels the want of this selecting judgment, and the presence 
at times of a positive helplessness to control his own words. In 
his prose this impotence of control often runs into sheer iutel- 
lectual barrel-organism,—into a tangle of words related to each 
other only by half-unconscious associations,—words which 
conceal the meaning, instead of bringing it out. But this is 
exactly what shows us how near the rush of thick-coming asso- 
ciations may be to a disease. Weaken in any degree the control- 
ling and selecting power of reason over the associations of words, 
and the very phrase which the physiologists have chosen to 
express the most striking phenomenon in the disease of aphasia, 
—barrel-organism,—becomes almost a perfect expression of the 
vice of lavish expression in an ill-regulated poetic mind. 





JUSTICE. 

HE Pall Mall Gazette has taken the opportunity of a sup- 
posed difference of feeling between men and women as to 
a trial for libel now pending, to make some remarks on the con- 
trast presented by the different place taken by justice in the 
male and female standard of morality, which, although we do not 
propose to enter into that particular aspect of the question, and 
do not even commit ourselves to any acceptance of the supposed 
fact, have suggested to us some reflections on the nature of 
what we believe to be the rarest of virtues, whether or 
not it is rarer in one sex than in the other. “I 
have found men more kind than I expected, and less just,” 
said Johnson, at the close of his wide experience of life; and 
the remark would be echoed, we suppose, by every one 
whose experience or whose anticipations have not been 
peculiar, Whether men or women exhibit least of the 
excellence that is so much more rare than generosity, we will 
not; inquire. The Pall Mall Gazette's illustration of the in- 
equality (even if it be correct, on which we offer no opinion) does 
not strike us ashappy. If women whose photographs have never 
been the object of admiring curiosity are rather pleased than 
otherwise at the embarrassing results of an opposite fate, we should 
say it is not so much that they lack justice as that they possess 
envy. To talk of the superior justice of men when the injured 
person is a beautiful woman, seems to us, if we may speak our 
mind, somewhat entertaining. However, we believe there is a 
deep truth under the confusion, and though we should not our- 
selves have presented it in that form, we would take advantage 
of it to exhibit the difficulty of even any accurate conception of 
justice. It is a quality, indeed, that is almost as little under- 

stood as it is practised. 

There are good reasons why it should be little understood. It 
cannot, in the nature of things, be conspicuously illustrated by 
any prominent actor in the world’s history. A great statesman 
is hardly ever eminently just. He will not be a great 
statesman, if he is eminently the reverse of just. But politics 
being what they are, we do not see how a man who never 
allowed himself to be swayed into exaggeration of the defects 
of an adversary, or of the strength of his own case, could play a 
great part on the political stage. No mind was ever more just 
than Burke’s, but his career, as a whole, is not an exhibition of 
justice. A soldier is not equally at a disadvantage—we would 
cite the Duke of Wellington as a striking instance of this 
superiority. And no doubt actual warfare does not, as party war- 
fare, we fear, is apt to do, shade off into a sort of necessity for 
injustice of feeling. Its horrors absorb the animosities which 
produce them and which they produce, and in the best minds 
which come in contact with them, must beget, we should think, 
a profound recoil from all that even remotely resembles them. 
But every conspicuous public position is more or less political, 
and the rule that political feeling tends to obscure and conceal 
justice is, we believe, absolute. In the largest and most inter- 
esting exhibition of moral activity, therefore, this quality is 
almost by necessity latent, if it be there at all. Just as 
the heat which is spent in converting hot water to steam 
is imperceptible by the thermometer, so the equity which is 








a 
needed to keep a party-leader from glaring injustice is impor. 
ceptible to any moral test. How just that public map is 
who has appeared in the clash of faction only a little unjust 
few of us are in a condition to estimate. That atmosphere 
encourages a different set of virtues, and he who here dogs not 
greatly fail in this one would elsewhere, we may be gure 
strikingly excel in it. ; 

We might, indeed, extend much more widely our assertion; it 
is not alone the exigencies of party warfare, it is the exigencies 
of almost all large and important achievement which tend to 
obscure and suppress a sense of justice. Think of all that 3 
great patriot must condone in his supporters, during a death. 
struggle with a mighty foe. One shudders to imagine all that 
must have been permitted, for instance, by a William the Silent, 
And any strong sympathy tends towards the same result. We 
remember the late Archdeacon Hare speaking of a distinguished 
contemporary, Bishop Thirlwall, as affording an instance of 
a perfectly balanced mind ;—of a perfect exhibition, that is, of 
the intellectual side of justice. “ What an happy disposition!” 
exclaimed his hearer. “You are quite mistaken,” replied 
he; “the person whom it characterises will never see quite 
enough reason for action.” Does not that weighty sentence 
involve a warning against the expectation to find justice in the 
actions of great men? This is eminently a case where the ex- 
ception proves the rule. No reader will forget the thrill with 
which he learned that the solitary vote which would have saved 
the Athenian commanders at Arginusz from the generous, 
though unjust indignation roused by their desertion of 
their drowning countrymen, was that of Socrates. But as 
you unfold the long roll of history, how many instances of 
a similar temperance could you set by the side of the great 
philosopher’s single emergence into the world of politics? 
History displays instances of every other virtue a hundred 
times, for once that she gives us a glimpse of this one. Politi. 
cians are not necessarily unjust. We can fancy that the actual 
result of the temporary suppression of justice, while it would 
cause in some minds an actual slackening of a feeling 
that was often suppressed, in others would tend towards 
intensifying it. In some parts of Burke’s mind this quality 
seems to us, if such a thing be possible, to take almost morbid 
dimensions; this does not seem too much to say, for instance, 
of his well-justified boast that no individual had ever been forced 
by his economic reforms into so much privation as the omission 
of a dish from his table. But no doubt, in many cases strong 
party feeling leaks, as it were, into the non-political part of the 
character, and spoils the sense of justice everywhere ; and which 
result will be most frequent, we do not undertake to say. 

But the chief reason for an inadequate conception of justice 
is the fact that it is almost never made successfully an aim of 
action. We do not say that men never, or even rarely, aim al 
it. We do not say that they never achieve it, though we have 
allowed that no other virtue is so rare. But rare as it is to 
meet with justice, it is far, far rarer to meet with justice in one 
who has made it his aim to be just. Almost every one, we 
suppose, has at least once in his life felt that he came in contact 
with a just mind,—that his shortcomings were estimated with- 
out exaggeration, his offences visited with no more than their 
merited penalty. If he ask himself what hand has adminis- 
tered this tonic to fainting self-esteem, this anodyne to the flut- 
terings of a restless vanity, he will invariably find, we believe, 
that it was that of one whose ideal was something different from 
justice. We do not believe that any human being ever im- 
pressed another with the sense of justice, in the face of any real 
difficulty or obstacle who was otherwise than boundlessly for- 
giving. The man in whom each of two enemies recognises 4 
delicate and accurate discernment of his own difficulties and his 
own claims, must be one who, in the place of either, could pardon 
the other for the difficulties he causes and the unreasonable claims 
he makes. We can judge no offence we could not forgive. To the 
merely logical intellect, no doubt, the ideas of forgiveness andof 
justice appear utterly incongruous; but the verdict of experience, 
we are convinced, will prepare us to accept a close connection be- 
tween the capacity to put aside injury to self, and the capacity 
to judge of injuries to others. It is not the mere subtraction of 
self-interest that will make us just. We need a positive prin- 
ciple of disinterestedness,—we need the spirit that in its active 
manifestations we call self-sacrifice, before we can quit our ow? 
moral atmosphere and enter into that of another, so far as to 
measure his needs and his failures. If these words appear 
extravagant, we believe it is because hardly any one knows 
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what it is to make the effort. This moral transplantation forms 
no part of that which a man ordinarily attempts, when he sets 
himself to be just to another. 

Not, we would emphatically protest, that generosity is a 
larger thing than justice. He who has been truly just to 
another has gone through a process as much more arduous than 
one Who has been generous, as it is harder to write out a 
prescription for an invalid than to pour out a glass of wine for 
him. But no one will fulfil the office of the moral physician 
ho aims at justice to the moral invalid. We shall not see 
truly what our fellow-man is, if this is all we try tosee. We 
cannot be more than just to him, his need is justice; but we 
must aim at something else, if we are to supply this. Who has 
not felt, when charged with some ugly motive, as if a hideous 
mask were fixed upon his face which he is powerless to remove ? 
He would not feel this if the charge were false. He would not 
feel it either, if the charge were just. The paradox that, being true, 
it may also be most unjust, however unanswerable by logic, is 
solved everyday by experience. To judge our fellow-man, we 
need to know not only his conduct, but his aims. The ugly 
motive with which you reproach him may be a serpent which 
he is striving to trample under foot, while you identify it with 
himself, And only he can discern this struggle who has once for 
all taken part with the good in every man against the evil which 
jn every man is so much more obvious. If justice is to be 
recognised by the judged, the judge must be not a mere reporter 
of existing conditions, but one who contemplates evil that he 
may be enabled to heal it. 

A connection between the higher justice of modern life and a 
theology incorporating this ideal of redemption in the object of 
worship will not, we presume, be disputed by any one, what- 
ever he may think of the limitations with which this ideal 
has been hampered. The purer morality evolved in the 
process of ages produced, according to one set of thinkers, 
that belief in a God who came to seek and to save 
what was lost which, according to the opposite view, was 
itself the source of that higher justice, or which, at all 
events, had a common cause with it. At any rate, we presume 
no one will deny that the Englishman at his best is more just 
than the Greek was at his best. Justice, to an Englishman, 
means attention to the claims of everybody. Justice, to 
an Athenian, meant attention to the claims of a portion 
of those whom we should call Athenians, for certainly 
we should include Athenian slaves in the title. We do 
not deny that with this narrowing of the subjects of claim 
there was a certain intensifying of the claim itself, but we 
deny most strongly that this intensifying was in the direc- 
tion of what we mean by justice. To prove or illustrate such 
an assertion would take a volume; we leave it here, with the 
certainty that no instructed mind will differ from it in any 
other sense than that he may think we have not put it into the 
best words. The Greek at his best would reward the good man 
and punish the bad man, irrespective of any temptation to do 
otherwise. That was at least his ideal of life. ‘The English- 
man at his best would reward the good and reclaim the bad. 
And English justice, accordingly, is more just than Greek jus- 

tice. Including within our moral ideal what we may call the 
supernatural half of virtue, we have attained a certain elevation 
in its natural portion which is, we believe, inaccessible to those 
who see no lofty mountain-peaks beyond it. The wonderful 
difficulty of giving each man that which he deserves is over- 
come only when we bridge, by what it is no exaggeration to 
call a moral miracle, the gulf between his consciousness and our 
own, and read his struggles by the light of our large aims 
and our miserable achievements. If ever we have been tempted 
to estimate the merits of another apart from this element, we 
have surely been taught—unless judge and judged alike belong 
to a singularly gracious and favoured moral class— how strangely 
misleading an atmosphere settles down between man and man, 
the moment they confront each other, as separate, isolated beings, 
not linked by any special sympathy. The bonds of special 
sympathy have been, it may appear, sources as much of injus- 
tice as of justice. But that which is to replace them must em- 
body their strength, without their narrowness. It must, we be- 
lieve, consist in a relation between humanity and something 
beyond itself. 
We are told that, with the subtraction of the supernatural 
element from life, justice will take new proportions in our 
moral ideal. We fully believe it. It is difficult to imagine to 


oneself the new moral world that will arise when that which 





has been moulded on Christianity—or, if our opponen ts please, 
(for the result is the same, for our present purpose) that which 
has moulded Christianity—has passed away ; but this we fully 
expect, that it will be far more distinctly the deliberate aim 
of every upright and conscientious person to be just. To every 
Christian, some echo of the voice that bid his followers renounce 
the cloak when the coat was taken from them has been a dis- 
turbing influence in this ideal,—an influence not often 
consciously accepted, perhaps, in practice, and most rarely dis- 
cernible there, but still never without influence on the Christian 
theory of a right life. Portia’s appeal :— 
“Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Shall see salvation,”’ 
—though we think the argument as an address to a Jew, a 
striking instance of the insolent prejudice against his race, which 
Shakespeare was flattering in the whole play, may still be cited 
as a specimen of the influence of Christianity on our ideals. 
True, it is the persecutor who speaks, when for a moment the 
persecuted has power. Alas, it is thus that almost all moral 
ideals are seen most clearly! One of the race which has roused 
revenge by atrocious justice can see that something more than 
justice (in the narrow, external sense) is demanded, the moment 
that its own interests are imperilled. It is with a profound 
truth to human nature that the great dramatist has allowed, at 
this moment, a theological dogma to intermingle with human 
passion, though we confess that we think itis also with a certain 
concession to what is lowest in human nature. But we cite the 
passage as an instance of the influence which has been to the 
Christian world the very atmosphere of moral feeling. We 
could no more help being moulded by it, than we could help 
being affected by our climate. We see traces of this influence 
in those who have repudiated its intellectual justification with all 
the energy of their being. We have all seen men willing to taste 
of death for every man, though they had long ceased to 
believe in a God who had set them the example, but it 
is difficult to estimate the condition of the moral world 
when the influence of this example is wholly withdrawn. It 
is almost impossible at this moment, but it will not long 
continue so, if the present movement of thought is unchecked. 
Already, as we have allowed, we do catch glimpses of the ideal 
of the future. When we are told that its basis will bea stricter 
and more exact attention to equity, the information does not 
wholly lack support in experience. We do see, here and there, 
as the Christian influence has died away from conscientious 
minds, that this has more and more become the goal of moral 
effort. If the foregoing considerations have any cogency, it 
will not be thought a paradox to assert that, as the aim becomes 
general, it will less and less be fulfilled. If frail and fallible 
human beings need an infinite background of ideal mercy for 
one achievement of actual justice, we may well lament, in the 
interests of justice, that men should aim at being just. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
excoliiieiet 
GARDEN-FARMING. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THB “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—In your paper of October 11th, you smile most graciously 
on “a contented farmer,” and good-naturedly pat him on the 
back ; and well you may, for in these sunless days, he is indeed 
arara avis. I almost envy the felicity the author of “ Farm- 
ing for Pleasure and Profit ” must feel, at your approval of his 
successful efforts to extract from the soil a satisfactory return 
for his outlay and intelligent culture. There is just a spice of 
incredulity in one or two of your remarks, which makes me 
hesitate in asking you to find a corner in the Spectator for what 
I have to say, although, in an extraordinary manner, it confirms 
this observation of yours,—* It is certain that the nearer we can 
approach to gardening in the culture of our arable lands, the 
greater will be their productiveness.” I have long held this 
opinion, and many an effort have I made to bring a few acres of 
stubborn and imperfectly drained clay to this approximate 
condition. 

From time to time I try experiments, and here is my last. 
In April, I purchased of Major Hallett, of Brighton, two bushels 
of his “ Pedigree Barley,” and carefully selecting some of the 
plumpest grains, I proceeded to dibble them into a plot of 
ground in my kitchen-garden. Holes about two inches deep 


and nine inches apart were made down six rows, each twenty 
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feet long and a foot apart; one grain only was dropped into the 
holes of three rows, and two grains only into the remaining 
holes. As the season advanced, it was evident that here and 
there a single grain had perished, but there were no gaps in the 
two-grained portion; all of them tillered in a very surprising 
way; the growth was vigorous and the colour splendid, and in 
spite of the untoward weather, this .crop astonished all 
who saw it (and a good many of my neighbours and friends did 
see it). Incredible as it may seem, there sprang up from most of 
these holes forty, fifty, sixty, and in one or two instances eighty 
reed-like stalks, from five to six feet high. It was impossible to 
compass them with the two hands; the ears were bold and 
promising, having from thirty to fifty grains in each. Now, if 
no adverse circumstances had occurred, I believe I should have 
had, on an average, from one thousand to sixteen hundred grains 
from one grain. 

Unfortunately, late in the summer, there came a violent 
storm of wind and rain,— 

‘‘Saepe etiam immensum coelo venit agmen aquarum,”’ 
—and my beautiful barley was partially blown down. This 
disaster was inconceivably mortifying, for I could have taken 
precautions to prop it up, if my confidence in the strength of 
the stalk to resist the power of the wind had not been too great. 
Just after this I left home for some weeks, and the whole thing 
was neglected, and left to the prey of the birds, so I am unable 
to say what the yield might have been. However, one thing is 
clear, that if a single grain can, under favourable circumstances, 
produce anything like the number I have mentioned, the ordi- 
nary mode of sowing must not only be very wasteful, but 
positively detrimental. The conviction that valuable lessons 
are to be learned from experiments of this kind, must be my 
apology for this lengthy communication.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James HunTER. 

Kineton Lodge, Kineton, Warwick, October 20th. 

P.S.—I enclose two ears as specimens. I have had some 
better, and some inferior. 





IRISH AGITATION AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Srr,—There is much to be said about the Irish land question, 
but in writing to a newspaper it is best to say only one thing 
at atime; and the first and most obvious comment to be made 
is, that the style of Mr. Parnell’s agitation confirms the opinion 
I have long held as to the unwisdom of applying the same 
legislation to open-air meetings in Ireland which is found per- 
fectly safe in England. In-door meetings are, as a rule, safe in 
both countries. The right of holding such meetings is, in fact, 
the right of addressing men publicly by speech, and it is as 
important as the right of addressing men publicly through the 
Press. But open-air meetings are quite different. Their pur- 
pose is not discussion or deliberation, but (to use a word which 
has no equivalent in classical English) “ demonstration ;” and 
whether this can safely be permitted, is a question which ought 
not to be prejudged. As a rule, open-air meetings are safe in 
England, but not in Ireland; and the Irish Government ought 
to have power to prohibit any such meeting beforehand, or to 
disperse it after it has met, without being required to show 
cause. I was first led, or rather forced, to think so, by seeing 
the disastrous effects of tolerating party processions and open- 
air demonstrations in Belfast; and the argument for ceasing 
to tolerate them is immensely strengthened by the wickedness 
and dangerousness of the present agitation, in which, if the 
published reports are trustworthy, cries for the assassination 
of landlords have been raised, and not emphatically rebuked, 
by the leaders. 

It may be said, in reply to this, that whatever is said at an 
open-air meeting might be said at an in-door one, and printed 
in the newspapers. This is true, but it does not at all follow 
that the effect would be equally bad. The very fact that open- 
air meetings are so characteristic of Irish agitations appears to 
prove that they are specially exciting, and therefore specially 
dangerous. Although I think the present agitation utterly bad, 
I am not hostile to the tenant-farmers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosePpH JOHN Murpny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 19th. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—As an Irish land agent, will you allow me to say that all 


thanks for a recent article, in which you say that “no 

ment would pass an enactment dissolving the obligation of 
contracts already made?” Such a statement, p . 
from such a source, is eminently calculated to allay the 
suicidal agitation which now prevails. Ireland is a 

of extremes. In politics, we have only an extreme 

and an extreme Left. The latter’ has achieved the distine. 
tion of being called “the party of obstruction.” Practically 
they are both alike parties of obstruction. What Ireland wants 
is a party corresponding to that one in England of whose views 
you are the exponent,—a party which would address itself ta the 
reform of the many things which really need reform, which 
would not encourage every Irishman (landlords excepted) to 
expect a farm free of rent in his native Treland, nor 
on the other hand, set himself against all improvement, 
That many reforms are needed, I think there can be no 
doubt. Leaving the “Land question” for a moment aside, 
there are a group of questions intimately connected with 
it which ‘must be considered, sooner or later. Amongst 
these I may mention the incidence of local taxation, over 9 
per cent. of which is paid by the land; the Poor-law system 
which, in the opinion of many well-informed persons, makes 
pauperism and breeds paupers; the grand-jury system, under 
which the taxpayers have practically no control over the 
assessment and expenditure; the system which renders neces 
sary the waste of many thousands yearly in passing throngh 
Parliament our Bills for railway and other local improvements; 
and the system of maintaining a brummagen Court in Dablin. 
Irish patriots, instead of exercising their ingenuity im this 
direction, prefer to depreciate the value of property, to drive 
away capital, and to undermine the credit of the country. 

As for the main question, it may be presumptuous for me, 
Sir, to offer an opinion, but I venture to say that if the Liberal 
party, when they come into power, will pass an Act to facilitate 
the sale and transfer of landed property in an inexpensive and 
expeditious way, that then, and not sooner, the laud question 
will settle itself. Many tenants are able to buy their farms, 
and many landlords are willing to sell. Before this cam be done, 
the method of selling real estate must be more closely approxi 
mated to the method of selling personal estate, and Irish tenants 
must be taught that in a civilised, or even semi-civilised, com- 
munity, no matter how much a man may want a commodity, 
he cannot be allowed to take it from his neighbour by force. A 
large quantity of Enfield rifles have recently been sold in Ireland 
for 3s. 6d. each.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun J. Roway. 








BOOKS. 


—_—— 


LORD BEACONSFIELD.* 


Tue first of these biographies is really a terrific exposure of the 
public career of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. O’Connor writes from 
a hostile point of view; but what makes his book so damaging 
is the array of facts which he marshals along the line of his 
nerrative. Many of these facts will doubtless be new to most 
of his readers, and not less startling than new. That a manof 
whom such a biography is capable of being substantiated by 
facts should have become the leader of a great and proud party, 
and the Prime Minister of England, suggests some curious and 
not altogether comfortable reflections. The author claims t 
“have made no statement for which he does not give autho 
rity,” to “have pronounced no judgment without supplying 
the facts by which it can be tested,” and to “have endeavoured 
to convince the reader of nothing of which he has not convinced 
himself.” The reader must, of course, take the author's word 
for the last of these three declarations. The other two he can easily 
verify for himself. Mr. O’Connor’s book bristles with facts, for 
which he is always careful to give references, so that the reader 
may test his accuracy and good-faith step by step. An elaborate 
indictment like this cannot be upset by the device of calling the 
assailant names, and imputing unworthy motives to him 
Unless he can be proved guilty of a gross and systematic mis- 
representation of facts, the verdict of candid minds must be in 
his favour. Mr. Hitchman’s two portly volumes are evidently, 
though not avowedly, intended to parry Mr. O’Connor’s assault. 
Mr. Hitchman is an ardent and undiscriminating admirer of Lord 





* Lord Beaconsfield: a Biography. By P. H. O'Connor, M.A. London and 
Belfast: William Mallan and Son. 1879. 





classes who are interested in the prosperity of Ireland owe you 





The Public Life of the Right Honourable the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Frencis 
Hitchman. 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 1879. 
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2d. He writes of his hero with enthusiasm, and not 

“bent gome literary skill. But how does he meet the terrible 
‘lation of facts which Mr. O’Connor’s industry has 
prought together ? Mr. Hitchman has gone over the same 
round, and if he could have convicted Mr. O’Connor of invent- 
ing oF distorting facts, we may be sure that he would have done 
so with avidity. But what Mr. Hitchman has done, after sur- 

‘no the whole field of facts, is to decline altogether a direct 
escounter with Mr. O’Connor. Despairing of upsetting Mr. 
O'Connor's case, he has endeavoured to weaken the force of the 
blow by setting up a counter-case. We cannot congratu- 
ate him on his success. His book, in so far as it may 
have any effect at all, is likely to do Lord Beaconsfield more 
harm than good. Mr. H itchman relies too much on the credulity 
of his readers. The present generation knows far too little of 
the career of Lord Beaconsfield, but it knows a good deal more 
ofit than Mr. Hitchman appears to imagine. Let us take a 
fewillustrations. Lord Beaconsfield’s “ leading characteristic,” 
says Mr. Hitchman, “ was and is acertain grand stoicism, which, 
however deeply he may have been wounded, never allows his 
assailant to feel the effect of his blow.” And Mr. Hitchman 
has the temerity to appeal, but without giving the facts, to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ancient controversy with the Globe as a proof in 
point. It may have been safe to assume that very few of Mr. 
Hitchman’s readers would make a journey to the British 
Museum to hunt up among old files of the Globe this edifying 
incident in Lord Beaconsfield’s life. But it was hardly prudent 
to assume that none of Mr. Hitchman’s critics was familiar 
with facts forty-three years old, and he has done his hero 
a poor service in compelling ourselves, and probably others, 
to exhume them. The Globe, having bantered Mr. Disraeli 
on the chameleon complexion of his politics, Mr. Disraeli 
replied through the Times, in a letter of portentous length, 
of which the following may suffice as a specimen :—* The thing 
who concocts the meagre sentences and drivels out the rheumy 
rhetoric of the Globe may, in these queer times, be a senator, or 
not.” To the Globe itself Mr. Disraeli wrote a civil letter of 
expostulation, in which he emphatically denied having ever 
coquetted with Mr. Daniel O’Connell and the Radicals. The 
Globe commented on his letter in a bantering vein, but declined 
to gratify Mr. Disraeli’s “ passion for notoriety” by continuing 
the controversy. Mr. Disraeli replied in another long letter to 
the Times, which concluded thus :— 

“The editor of the Globe must have a more contracted mind and a 
paltrier spirit than even I imagined, if he can suppose for a moment 
that an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal like himself can 
gratify the passion for notoriety of one whose works at least have 
been translated into the languages of polished Europe, and circulated 
by thousands in the New World. It is not, then, my passion for 
notoriety that has induced me to tweak the nose and inflict sundry 
kicks on the baser part of his base body,—to make him eat dirt, and 
his own words, fouler than any filth; but because I wished to show 
to the world what a miserable poltroon, what a craven dullard, what 
a literary scare-crow, what a mere thing stuffed with straw and 
rubbish, is this soi-disant director of public opinion and official organ 
of Whig politics.”’ 

The Globe retaliated by proving, on the evidence of Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer (then a Whig, and afterwards Lord Lytton), and of Mr. 
Joseph Hume and Mr. O’Connell, that Mr. Disraeli had really 
tried to get into Parliament under the protection of Mr. Hume 
and Mr, O'Connell, and as an advocate of the principles asso- 
tiated with the names of those two gentlemen. Smarting 
under this damaging exposure, Mr. Disraeli gave vent to his 
spleen by violent attacks on Mr. Hume and Mr. O’Connell. 
The former he assailed through his favourite organ, the Times, 
ina strain of which one specimen may suffice. He stigmatised 
Mr. Hume as “that man who, after having scraped together a 
fortune by jobbing in Government contracts in a colony, and 
entering the House of Commons as the Tory representative of 
4 close corporation, suddenly becomes the apostle of economy 
and unrestricted suffrage, and closes a career, commenced and 
matured in corruption, by spouting sedition in Middlesex and 
counselling rebellion in Canada.’ Mr. O’Connell he denounced 
4% an “incendiary” and a “bloody traitor.” The great 
tribune retaliated with a vengeance in that savage speech 
it which he expressed his belief that Mr. Disraeli must be 
“descended from the impenitent thief who died upon the cross, 
whose name, I verily believe, must have been Disraeli.” This 
speech drove Mr. Disraeli wild, and he rushed again into the 
Times, with a, long letter, beginning, “ Mr. O’Connell, although 
you have long placed yourself out of the pale of civilisation, 
oe ora wt who will not be insulted, even by a Yahoo, without 
g it.” 





And this is the man whose “leading characteristic,” 
according to Mr. Hitchman, “was and is a certain proud and 
lofty stoicism, which, however deeply he may have been 
wounded, never allows his assailant to see the effect of his 
blow!” And Mr. Hitchman goes on to reiterate and amplify 
this astounding assertion. “Lord Beaconsfield,” he tells us, 
a: has invariably given credit to those who assailed him or his 
policy for purity of motive, uo matter how strongly he may 
have condemned their public acts; and more than this, he has 
always kept his temper.” Of Lord John Russell we are 
assured Lord Beaconsfield “habitually spoke with deference 
and courtesy.” “And so with every opponent, not excepting 
Mr. Gladstone himself.” We are perplexed how to deal 
with a man who, professing to write history, seriously 
publishes fictions like these. No politician of our time has 
indulged in so many virulent personalities and imputations 
of unworthy motives as Lord Beaconsfield. To say nothing of 
the philippics against Peel, whose personal character was 
savagely assailed, has Mr. Hitchman forgotten the Aylesbury 
speech, in which Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on the Eastern Ques- 
tion was attributed to the basest motives, and himself charac- 
terised by innuendo as a viler criminal than Chefket Pasha? 
Has he forgotten the outrageous attack on Mr. Gladstone in 
the Knightsbridge speech of last year ? Does he remember the 
denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s “ profligate” finance,--the pro- 
duct, in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, of “ the distempered ambition of 
an individual ?” Mr. Hitchman does remember, for he quotes, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s wild attack on Mr. Gladstone in 1868 as an 
intriguer who had “long been in secret combination,” and 
was “now in open confederacy with High-Church Ritualists 
and the Irish followers of the Pope,” in order “to seize upon 
the supreme authority of the realm.” Nor did “Lord John 
Russell and every opponent,” pace Mr. Hitchman, fare better 
than Mr. Gladstone at Mr. Disraeli’s hands. Witness the 
following language, addressed to Lord John Russell:—* You 
have exiled from the Cabinet, by your dark and dishonourable 
intrigues, every man of talent who could have held you in check. 
A miniature Mokanna, you are now exhaling upon the Consti- 
tution of your country all that long-hoarded venom and all 
those distempered humours that have for years accumulated in 
your petty heart, and tainted the current of your mortified ex- 
MUtOMOS. ... . 0 You have revenged yourself upon the Sovereign, 
who recoiled from your touch, by kissing, in spite of his royal 
soul, his outraged hand.” Lord John Russell’s “feeble intel- 
lect” is sneered at, and he is abused as an “ insect,” “ an infinitely 
small scarabeeus.” It is true that nine years later Lord John 
Russell was eulogised as having “a thoughtful mind and a noble 
spirit.” But that was when Mr. Disraeli was courting the aid 
of the Whigs in his successful effort to supplant Sir Robert 
Peel as the lead of the Tory party. 

Nor was Lord John Russell the only member of the Govern- 
ment of the day whom Mr. Disraeli pelted in that peculiar style 
which displays, in Mr. Hitchman’s opinion, so much stoical 
self-restraint and such rare absence of personalities. Lord 
Landsdowne is described as “the ox-like form of the Lands- 
downe Apis,” and two other members of the Cabinet are char- 
acterised, the one as “an ape,” the other as “a cat-like col- 
league.” “ Palmerston and Grant” (afterwards Lord Glenelg) 
are “two sleek and long-tailed rats,” the former, by a strange 


‘jumble of similes, being compared in addition to “a favourite 


footman on easy terms with his mistress.” And then the whole 
Cabinet of Lord Melbourne is apostrophised in this fashion :— 
“ What a crew! I can compare them to nothing but the Swal- 
bach swine in the Brunnen bubbles, guzzling and grunting in a 
bed of mire, fouling themselves, and bedaubing every luckless 
passenger with their contaminating filth.” 

Will it be pleaded that these are the “ wild oats ” of youthful 
folly? They are “ wild oats” of a kind which even the wildest 
of our English youth are not in the habit of sowing. But the 
plea does not avail in Lord Beaconsfield’s case. The most re- 
mote of the personalities which we have quoted belong to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s thirty-second year, and the most outrageous of 
them—that in which Mr. Gladstone is compared disadvant- 
ageously to the foulest criminal known to our generation—is 
only three years old. 

It is with reluctance that we have dwelt at so much length on 
Lord Beaconsfield’s extraordinary outrages on good taste and good 
feeling. But when we are challenged—not by his latest biographer 
merely, but by the chief organs of his party—to admire him as a 
model of self-command, of good-temper, and of generosity to- 
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wards, opponents, it is time to tell the plain truth. The fact is, 
the British public has never been able to regard Lord Beacons- 
field asa serious political character. In the public imagination, 
as in the cartoons of Punch, he is always playing a part, 
and his personalities are commonly regarded as belonging to 
the character which he finds it convenient to assume for the 


moment, rather than to the temper of the man himself. The 
belief in his theatrical temper is so deep-rooted that the public 
will not believe him sincere even in those passionate outbursts of 
temper which still occasionally break down the barriers of a 
severely disciplined self-restraint, and serve to revive the fading 
memory of “ Disraeli the Younger” and “ Runnymede.” Lord 
Beaconsfield’s stoical indifference to criticism is one of the 
many fictions which have gathered round his name, as any 
one who witnessed the something like frenzy of his last attack 
on Mr. Lowe in the House of Commons will bear witness. 
He has been incomparably the most vituperative and the most 
bitterly personal of the political controversialists of the last 
half-century. The real attitude of his mind towards nearly all 
the political questions of his time has probably been an attitude 
of calm indifference, viewed simply on their merits. Their in- 
terest for him has been due to their bearing on his political 
fortunes. Hence the facility with which he has in turns advo- 
cated and opposed the same measures. These measures have 
been to him nothing more than the implements of a game, of 
which the main object is to win. Is this too severe a judgment ? 
Let us test it by facts. 

At the age of thirty, Lord Beaconsfield made his third at- 
tempt to secure a seat in Parliament. The speech in which he 
proclaimed his views and principles on that occasion contains 
the following frank profession of political ethics :— 

“ A statesman is essentially a practical character ; and when he is 

called upon to take office, he is not to inquire what his opinions might 
or might not have been upon this or that subject; he is only to as- 
certain the needful, and the beneficial, and the most feasible manner 
in which affairs are to be carried on. The fact is, the conduct and 
opinions of public men, at different periods of their career, must not 
be too curiously contrasted, in a free and aspiring country. The 
people have their passions, and it is even the duty of public men to 
adopt sentiments with which they do not sympathise, because the 
people must have leaders. Then the opinions and the prejudices of the 
community must necessarily influence a rising statesman. I say 
nothing of the weight which great establishments and corporations, 
and the necessity of their support and patronage, must also possess 
with an ambitious statesman..... . I laugh, therefore, at the 
objection against a man that, at a former period of his career, he 
advocated a policy different to his present one.” 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing in this remarkable vindi- 
cation of political insincerity is the evident sincerity of the 
vindicator. There is not a trace of conscious cynicism. It is 
plainly an ingenuous avowal of the speaker’s political creed, and 
no suspicion crosses his mind that he is saying anything shock- 
ing or immoral. He is enunciating what seems to him a mere 
truism of politics, too self-evident, when put into plain language, 
to need either apology or explanation. He “laughs” at the 
dullard whose mind can still harbour any “ objections.” Here, 
then, is Lord Beaconsfield standing on the threshold of his 
Parliamentary career, with the candid declaration that the man 
is a fool who thinks that there ought to be such a thing as a 
conscience in politics. Is it surprising that the career itself 
should be in harmony with that declaration ? “If there is any- 
thing on which I pique myself it is my consistency,” is one of 
the proud boasts of Mr. Disraeli. And the boast is not ill- 
founded. When he started on his political adventures he gave 
the public fair warning that he intended to discard conscience 
as a factor in political warfare, and to adapt his public conduct 
on all occasions to the personal exigencies of “a rising ” and 
“an ambitious statesman.” If, therefore, the public has ever 
expected Lord Beaconsfield to be faithful to his past professions 
one inch further than such professions would help him towards 
the goal of his ambition, the public, and not Lord Beaconsfield, 
is to blame. He had given public and timely notice that “ when 
called upon to take office,” he would discard “ his opinions upon 
this or that subject,” and give effect to the “ policy ” (however 
“ different from his present one”) which was most conducive to 
the advancement of “ an ambitious statesman.” That pledgehe 
has redeemed with a scrupulous exactness which it has been 
given to few politicians to rival. Let us compare the promise 
with its fulfilment on a few capital occasions, and let our first 
illustration be Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct on the question of 
Free-trade. 

After his election as Member of Parliament for Shrewsbury, 
in 1841, he eulogised Sir Robert Peel as “ the greatest states- 








man of his age.” And it soon appeared that the prime case 
of Mr. Disraeli’s admiration was Sir Robert’s enlig 
policy in the direction of Free-trade. That policy was 
not consummated till 1846, but its first instalment Was 
presented to the nation in 1842, much to the chagrin of 
the Protectionists. Ameng the malcontents were the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Richmond, the former of whom 
retired from Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet. Mr. Disraeli, on the 
other hand, supported Sir Robert Peel’s commercial policy jn 
an elaborate speech, in which he endeavoured to prove that the 
Tories were the inventors of Free-trade, and had always been 
its warm supporters. It followed, therefore, that “ the condug 
pursued by the right honourable baronet [Sir R. Peel] was in 
exact harmony, in perfect consistency, with the principles i, 
reference to Free-trade laid down by Pitt; and his reagon for 
saying thus much was to refute the accusations which had beep 
brought against the present Government that, in order to get 
into, and being in office, they had changed their opinions oy 
those subjects.” Mr. Disraeli was followed in the debate by Mr, 
Joseph Hume, who greeted him as “the honourable Member 
who had claimed credit fur his party as Free-traders.” In 1841.9 
then, Sir Robert Peel was, in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, “the 
greatest statesman of his age,” because Sir Robert Peel had 
then begun to lay the axe to the root of the tree of Protection. Oy 
August 19th, 1843, Mr. Disraeli rejoiced the hearts of the Protec. 
tionist Adullamites, by denouncing Sir Robert Peel as the incar. 
nation of all that was “perfidious,” base, and despicable in 
English politics, for having betrayed “ the sacred cause of Pro. 
tection.” In defence of that cause, Mr. Disraeli, “ faith. 
ful found among the faithless,” now nailed his colours to the 
mast. “TI believe,” he said, “I belong to a party which can 
triumph no more, for we have nothing left us but the consti. 
tuencies which we have not betrayed.” What is the explana. 
tion? Sir Robert Peel retorted on the spot that Mr. Disraeli 
had made unsuccessful application for office, and Mr. Disraeli 
was fain to admit that if “he had been offered some slight 
office he should have accepted it.” In making himself the 
organ of Protectionist vengeance he also probably saw an oppor- 
tunity of taking the place from which the Tory leader was about 
to be expelled. Lord Beaconsfield’s opinion was, perhaps, 
derived from his own experience when he praised Burke for 
having poured “his hoarded vengeance on the Whigs for 
having neglected him.’ In 1852 Mr. Disraeli was himself 
in office as Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the 
House of Commons. ‘Tenure of office depended on abjura- 
tion of “the sacred cause of Protection,’ and Mr. Disraeli made 
a fresh discovery. “The spirit of the age,” he said, “ tends to 
free intercourse, and no statesman can disregard with impunity 
the genius of the epoch in which he lives.” ‘ The sacred cause 
of Protection ” was accordingly flung overboard by the champion 
who had vowed to perish with it. A few Tories murmured, and 
the Marquis of Granby ventured to say that “some reparation 
was due to the memory of Sir Robert Peel.” “If you wish to 
see humiliation,” said Mr. Sidney Herbert, pointing at Mr. 
Disraeli, “look there!’ But why should Mr. Disraeli feel 
humiliated? In his alternate patronage of Protection and 
Free-trade, according as either chanced to serve the purpose of 
“an ambitious statesman,” he was simply faithful to the ruleof 
political conduct which he had publicly laid down for himself 
at the beginning of his political career. 

With one more illustration of Lord Beaconsfield’s fidelity to 
his own ideal of a statesman we will conclude. In the year 
1859 he made his first experiment in the field of Parliamentary 
reform. This was the Bill of the “ Fancy Franchises.” Instead 
of lowering the borough franchise, he proposed to give votes 
to a select few, namely, graduates of universities, ministers 
of religion, members of the medical profession, certificated school. 
masters, pensioners to the amount of £20 a year, possessors 0! 
£60 in a savings-bank, holders of stock of the value of £10 a 
year, and lodgers of 8s.a week. Mr. Bright complained that the 
success of Mr. Disraeli’s scheme would preclude “ the chance of 
ever reducing the suffrage in towns.” “Why, that was the 
very object we wished to attain,” replied Mr. Disraeli; “and it 
is something to have such an admission from the honourable 
Member for Birmingham himself.” In the same speech 
he drew a terrible picture of the dangers which would it 
evitably follow in the wake of household suffrage. “Im 
patience of the public burdens,” “great increase of the 
public expenditure,” “wars entered into from passion and not 
from reason,” “ submission to peace ignominiously sought and 
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jgnomiionsly obtained,” “ property less valuable, freedom less 
» « digaffection and dismay,’ eventuating in a despot 
a ald destroy liberty, but make property secure. Such were 
some of the evils which Mr. Disraeli predicted as the necessary 
consequence of household suffrage in boroughs. “If you 
establish @ democracy you must, in due season, reap the fruits 
res That being my opinion, I cannot look 

of a democracy : ae 

upon what is called reduction of the franchise in boroughs but 

with alarm.” This is the doctrine which Mr. Disraeli preached 

down to 1867, and which he deliberately revised and published 
at the time in a volume of speeches on Parliamentary reform. 

He denounced the “ degradation,” that is, the lowering of the 

porough franchise, and strenuously advocated its lateral 

extension.” ‘The new voters must not be “an indiscriminate 
multitude ;” “ they must be choice, the best of every class.” On 
this ground Mr. Disraeli succeeded, with the help of the Adul- 
lamites, in defeating Mr. Gladstone’s very moderate Reform Bill 

in 1866. 

The next year Mr. Disraeli found himself obliged, as a 
Minister of the Crown, to deal with the question of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, and then he made the opportune discovery that 
“the time had come when the question of reform should no 
longer involve the fate of Ministries.” Protesting that he was 
not “angling for a policy,” he moved a series of resolutions 
which forcibly reminded his hearers of his own description of 
Sir Robert Peel, as ‘‘a man who never originates an idea; a mere 
watcher of the atmosphere; a man who takes his observations, 
and when he finds the wind veers towards a certain quarter, 
trims to suit.” ‘The resolutions were laughed out of the House, 
and after various devices for reconciling old professions with 
present exigencies, a Tory Reform Bill, bristling with safeguards 
against democracy, was introduced into the House of Commons. 
The safeguards were given up one by one, together with 
some of Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues, including Lord Salisbury ; 
and a Bill was at length passed which, when it received 
the Royal assent, retained nothing of its original iden- 
tity “except,” to quote the bitter criticism of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, “ the first word, ‘whereas.’” And now Mr. Disraeli 
made another of his notable discoveries. On April 27th, 1866, 
he had laid down the following propositions in opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Reform Bill :— 

“T ventured to put before the House to-night the principles upon 
which Parliament ought to proceed with this question of Reform, if it 
proceed at all. Those principles are English, and not American. It 
ought to proceed upon the principle that we are the House of Com- 
mons, and not the House of the People; and that we represent a 
great political order in the State, and not an indiscriminate multitude.”’ 
But Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was, in Mr. Disraeli’s opinion, 
perilously democratic ; it was based on “ American principles, in 
their widest sense.” For actually “it will introduce 400,000 
additional voters into the constituencies,” and that “ is a very 
great addition to the Estate of the Commons.” In the summer 
of 1867, Mr. Disraeli found himself in the position of being 
obliged to make a much larger “addition than Mr. Glad- 
stone had proposed to the Estate of the Commons,” or 
of resigning office, and it did not take him long to make his 
choice. In a speech at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, on June 
llth, he published his new discovery. “Believe me,” he said, 
“that the elements of a democracy do not exist in England. . . 
... Tam warned by the example of America; but there is no 
analogy between the United States and the United Kingdom.” 

The doctrine of enfranchising a select few by skimming the 
cream off the surface of the “indiscriminate multitude ”—a 
doctrine of which Mr. Disraeli was himself the inventor, and 
till then the zealous apostle—was dismissed with scorn. The 
miracle which caused this sudden conversion to “the faith 
which once he destroyed” is unrecorded, and the strangest part 
of it is that Mr. Disraeli himself declared that there was neither 
miracle nor conversion. The passage is so remarkable that we 
must quote it. Its date is July 15th, 1867, and its occasion the 
third reading of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill :— 

“The consequence of what you call a moderate reduction of the 
borough franchise would have been that a certain portion of the 
Wworking-classes—a favoured portion—were to be assured that they 
were much superior to any other portion of the working-classes, and 
therefore they were to be invested with the franchise on the implied 

condition that they were to form a sort of Pretorian Guard, in order 
to prevent another portion of the working-classes from getting the 
franchise. This system of policy, under different shapes and in 
different degrees, was constantly before the public. We were highly 
opposed to it. We believed it was a dangerous policy, more dangerous 
to the institutions of the country than if we admitted into the political 
arena the great body of the working-classes,” 








A more daring exhibition of contempt for the memory and 
intelligence of the House of Commons and the British nation it 
is impossible to imagine. Yet nobody ought to have been sur- 
prised, for had not Mr. Disraeli plainly avowed, when he began 
his political career—and had he not studiously acted up to that 
avowal on all occasions—that he meant on principle to advo- 
cate, not necessarily the opinions which he believed to be true, 
but those which he believed most likely to further the ends 
of “a rising” and “an ambitious statesman?” That such a 
man should for upwards of five years have ruled the British 
Empire like a despot is, perhaps, the most startling fact in the 
history of England. It may possibly prove the most disastrous 
as well, should the electorate see fit to renew his lease of power- 





FARRAR’S LIFE OF ST. PAUL* 

A ure of St. Paul, following on a life of Christ, ought to present 
us with a vivid and life-like picture of the rise and early pro- 
gress of Christianity. The life of the Founder and of the chief 
of his Apostles certainly afford scope and opportunity to set 
forth the conditions and circumstances of the time, the pre- 
paredness of heart and mind of Jew and Gentile for a great 
moral and spiritual revolution, the supreme personality of the 
Master, and the life and work of the greatest of his followers. 
We have in our hands now Canon Farrar’s completed picture of 
the first seventy years of Christianity. We have now his con- 
ception of the history of these years, of the work of Christ, and 
of the character and mission of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
Canon Farrar’s work has met with popular approval. His 
Life of Christ has been bought and sold in tens of thousands, 
and the Life of St. Paul has already met with a rapid sale, and we 
have no doubt that sale will go on. The verdict of the reading 
public is strongly in favour of the eloquent Canon and 
his work. The success which his work has met with 
is easily understood. There is the charm of a refined 
rhetorical style, not too {heavily weighted with thought. The 
reader floats easily and lazily along, past all the whirl- 
pools of modern criticism, and without a jar arrives at the 
destined conclusion. The flavour of learning of a vast and multi- 
tudinous kind is present. There is everywhere a studied rever- 
ence, and a careful setting-forth of conclusions precious to the 
hearts of thousands; and great care is taken to keep the dry 
details of history out of view. 

But those qualities which have gone far to secure the literary 
success of these works, to some extent depreciate their value 
from a scientific point of view. We cannot accept them as an 
adequate or accurate rendering of the history of the first seventy 
years of Christianity. We must enter our protest against the 
style of Canon Farrar. The elaborate turning of periods, the con- 
stant stretching of emotions on the rack, the tendency to sensa- 
tionalism, the spinning-out of thoughts that they may be ornately 
expressed, become, in the long-run, fatiguing. We long for a 
return to nature. Growing out of this habit of ornate writing, 
we have the practice into which the Canon has fallen of using He- 
brew, or Greek, or Latin words as if they were English. Scholars 
do not need that Canon Farrar should print Hebrew and Greek 
words in Roman characters, and common people do not under- 
stand them even when so printed. Such a sentence as the 
following has, no doubt, a sonorous cadence, and falls some- 
what melodiously on the ear, but it might be open to the 
censure which Paul passed on those who spoke for their own 
exaltation, and not for the edification of the Church :—* Disdain- 
ful Rabbinists were at once amazed and disgusted to find that he 
with whom they now had to deal was no rude provincial, no 
illiterate Am ha-arets, no humble hediot, like the fishermen and 
tax-gatherers of Galilee, but one who had been trained in the 
culture of heathen cities, as well as in the learning of Jewish 
communities,—a disputant who could meet them with their own 
weapons, and speak Greek as fluently as themselves.” So 
much in love is Canon Farrar with the Hebrew Am ha-arets, 
that he uses it not only of Stephen, as in the foregoing sentence, 
but he uses it again of Paul:—* Paul was no Am ha-arets, on. 
the contrary, he was as much a Rabbi, as much a Chakam, as 
the best ‘remover of mountains’ among them all.” Take 
another sentence, descriptive of the excitement which prevailed 
when the Jews recognised Paul in the Temple :—* Instantly the 
rumour flew from lip to lip that this was Shail of whom they 
had heard—Paul the Mesith; Paul, one of the Galilean Minin ; 
one of the believers in ‘the Hung;’ Paul, the renegade Rabbi, 





* The Life and Work of St. Paul. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 2 yols. London ; 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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who taught and wrote that Gentiles were as good as Jews; the 
man who blasphemed the Thorah; the man whom the syna- 
gogues had scourged in vain; the man who went from place 
to place getting them into trouble with the Romans; and 
that he had been caught taking with him into the Temple 
a Gentile dog, an uncircumcised ger.,’’ “ Chakam,” “ Mesith,” 
“‘ Minim,” “ Thorah,” “Ger” are sonorous words, but why 
Canon Farrar should seek to use them in an English book, 
we are at a loss to discover. Nor is this all we have to 
complain of in the style of these volumes. Sense is some- 
times sacrificed to sound, and in instances not a few it 
is hard to discover what the author means. The meaning 
evaporates in a golden haze of words. We have not been 
so much bewildered with a cataract of words since we read 
Swinburne on Blake. We remember that we were then so 
much bewildered with the sonorous and musical sentences of 
Swinburne, which seemed to have a meaning we could not 
seize, that we cast the book aside and took up a volume of 
Shakespeare, to test the alarming question whether sheer in- 
tellectual incapacity had not fallen on us. We found com- 
fort in Shakespeare, for he had a meaning. We had to re- 
new the experiment when we read Canon Farrar’s Life of St. 
Paul, and the testing-book this time was Caird on Kant; and 
when even Caird had a meaning for us, we felt warranted in setting 
aside the hypothesis of intellectual incapacity, and in seeking 
an explanation elsewhere. In the rush of impassioned sen- 
tences, and in the glow of rounded periods, expression has out- 
run thought, and the seeker after truth is left in the embrace of 
a cloud. 

While we thus somewhat energetically utter our protest 
against the fashion in which Canon Farrar has been pleased to 
convey to us the result of his researches into the life and work 
of Paul, we are far from asserting that the work is valueless. 
True, indeed, we get little help from Canon Farrar to the solution 
of the many critical problems which have arisen in recent years 
in relation to the Epistles of Paul and to the Acts of the Apostles. 
These critical difficulties have been stated anew in the third 
volume of Supernatural Religion. An account of the life 
and work of Paul ought to have taken some account of these 
problems, for on the kind of answer we give to these difficulties 
will depend the estimate we form of the personality of Paul, 
his apostolic work, and the place he fills in the history of 
Christianity. What is his relation to the other Apostles, to the 
Jewish Church? What is the independent value of the Acts 
of the Apostles as a source of history, and what is the recon- 
ciliation of the apparent discrepancies between the Acts and 
the Epistles, both in matters of fact and in matters of principle ? 
These are questions which we expected to have settled, or at least 
we hoped to have received some help towards their settlement. But 
we have found little or none, unless it be a help to find Canon 
Farrar proceeding as if these difficulties had not emerged, and 
weaving the scattered notices of fact and doctrine into a web, 
which is certainly gorgeous enough. Canon Farrar has solved 
no critical problem, and in truth the reader of these volumes 
might read them through without becoming aware of the 
weighty controversies which are now agitating the Churches on 
these questions. This may add, perhaps, to the popularity of 
the work, buat it detracts much from its scientific value. 

With all these drawbacks, it is, however, true that readers of this 
book will gain a more vivid conception of the moral, social, and 
religious condition of the world when Christianity went forth for 
the regeneration of the nations. Canon Farrar has painted well 
the decaying faiths, the haggard doubts, the weariness of life, the 
social disorganisation, and the immorality of the Gentile world. 
We see the vivid faith and fresh enthusiasm and moral purity 
of Christianity coming into contact with the effete systems of 
Greece and Rome; simplicity of life in contact with the ponder- 
ous forms of a complex civilisation ; and intense earnestness of 
purpose in conflict with the careless scepticism of a cultured, 
scornful age. Canon Farrar has largely succeeded in setting 
forth the outward circumstances, the social forces, the special 
training which moulded the character of Paul, and helped to 
make him the man he was. He has done good service in showing 
the small share which Greek literature and philosophy had in 
his training, and the decisive importance to be attached to the 
Hellenistic and Hebrew factors in his education. His large 
acquaintance with the Jewish literature, outside of and beyond 
the sacred books, and his profuse citation of relevant passages, 
often throw a flood of light on obscure passages in the life of 
Paul, and on difficult passages in his writings, while the 








description he gives of the great controversy of the early 
and of the intense bitterness which marked that conflict ry 
characterised both by fullness of information and ; of 
statement. The influence of the early training of Paul is traced 
throughout his writings. It is evident that everywhere we are 
in contact with a man whose early years were passed, not amidst 
green fields, and among woods, and hills, and flowing streams, but 
in thestress and strain of a large city. The contrast in this respect 
is great between the Gospels and the Epistles. Inthe 
the speaker speaks of the lilies of the field, of the trees of the 
wood, of the manifold life and glory of sea and mountain, of field 
and forest. The writer of the Epistles has grown up in the 
street of a great city, under the influence of a traffic which flows 
from all the ends of the earth. His metaphors are drawn either 
from the narrow sphere of household life, or from the buildings, the 
traffic, the halls of justice, the public meeting, the garrison life, of 
the town, or from incidents which always arise where men gather 
themselves together in city life. That special aptitude whereby 
Paul made himself all things to men, and was able to put 
himself in the place of the strong and of the weak, of Jew and of 
Gentile, is one not likely to spring up in the rugged independ. 
ence and partial solitude of the country, but usually grows up 
out of the gracious courtesy and social intercourse of the town, 
The home life in the Hebrew family, amongst the beloved circle 
of the race of Abraham, as well as the contact with many 
ranks, conditions, and families of men, and the necessity 
of intercourse with persons of all kinds of tempera 
ment and character, helped to give to Paul that knowledge 
of men, that polished courtesy of manner, that suavity of 
address, that quickness in finding out a common ground of 
interest, that power of organisation, of holding a hundred 
different interests in his hand, and causing them to converge to 
a given end, which have aroused the wonder and extorted the 
admiration of all students of his life and work. To this also 
may be traced much of that dislike of solitude, and longing for 
the society of intimate friends, which finds touching expression 
in many parts of all his Epistles. It appears to us that in this 
relation, as indeed all through, Canon Farrar makes far too 
much of the physical illness and weakness to which Paul was 
subject. These longings after the society of friends, these 
allusions to weakness and sufferings, need not be interpreted 
in the merely physical sense attributed to them by Canon 
Farrar. The hypochondriac, who throws his melancholy shadow 
over the pages of these volumes, is not the Paul of the Epistles, 
though he bears a striking resemblance to the Paul of Renan. 
There are other things which we should like to notice, but.to 
one only can we now allude. Of late years, in the stress of 
apologetic controversy, an increasing weight has been laid on 
the testimony of Paul to Christ and to Christianity. What he 
has said regarding the great facts of the life of Christ, in these 
Epistles, which even the Tiibingen school acknowledge to be 
his, has been elaborately stated more than once. The value 
to be attached to his testimony largely depends on the esti- 
mate we form of his temperament and character. Can we rely 
on his testimony to objective facts? Was he of a specially 
emotional temperament, and so constituted as to be apt to mis- 
take subjective impressions for objective facts? Was Paul 
“ subject to natural ecstatic trances, with all their accompany- 
ing forms of nervous excitement,” kinds of tongues, “ visions, 
and religious hallucinations,” as the author of Supernatural 
Religion affirms? In that case, the value of his testimony might 
not bear the stress laid on it. We think this is a gross mis 
representation of the temperament of Paul. But it is a reading 
of him which finds too much support in the book of Canon 
Farrar. And the fashion in which the Canon dilates on his 
physical weakness, on his nervous temperament, and his ex- 
citability, as well as the historical parallels he draws between him 
and others, tend to make Paul’s independent testimony to the 
facts on which Christianity is based of less value then it really is. 
Add to this that Canon Farrar leaves us in great uncertainty 
as to his view of the gift of tongues at Pentecost, and as to the 
character, objective or subjective, of the vision on the way 
to Damascus, and we shall see that little help is gained from 
him in the great controversy of the present time. This is one 
disadvantage which arises from the wealth of rhetoric at the 
command of Canon Farrar. 1t enables him to avoid a plain issue. 
The idea evaporates, and it is scarcely possible for us to know 
what his real conviction is. To his brilliant picture of the con- 
version of Saul, he subjoins a reference to St. Teresa. ‘‘ Christ 
stood before me,” said St. Teresa, “I saw him with the eyes of 
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sill Se 
the soul more distinctly than I could have seen him with the 

of the body.” Are we to understand that the heavenly 
vision which Paul saw is of the same kind, and stands on the 
same level, as the vision of St. Teresa? If not, the reference 
to Teresa is misleading. If it is, then what is the objective value 
of the vision of Paul? We quote the Canon’s words :— 


«The words used for vision means ‘a waking vision,’ and in what 
conceivable respect could St. Paul have been more overpoweringly 
convinced that he had, in very truth, seen, and heard, and received 
a visitation and a mission from the Risen Christ? Is the essential 

‘«acle rendered less miraculous by a questioning of that objectivity 
to which the language seems decidedly to point? Are the eye and 
the ear the only organs by which definite certainties can be conveyed 
tothe human soul ? Are not rather these organs the poorest, the 
weakest, the most likely to be deceived? To the eyes of St. Paul's 
companions, he spoke by the blinding light; to their ears, by the 

sound; but to the soul of his chosen servant he was visible, 
indeed, in the excellent glory, and he spoke in the Hebrew tongue ; 
bat whether the vision and the voice came through the dull organs of 
sense, or in presentations infinitely more intense, more vivid, more 
real, more unutterably convincing to the spirit by which only things 

‘ritual are discerned,—this is a question to which those only will 
attach importance to whom the soul is nothing but the material 

ism, who know of no indubitable channels of intercourse 
between man and his Maker, save those that come clogged with the 
imperfections of mental sense, and who cannot imagine anything, 
except that which they can grasp with both hands.” (pp. 194-5.) 





SWISS VILLAGE COMMUNITIES.* 
Ir was Mr. Freeman, we believe, who first in this country 
directed attention to the relics of early Teutonic institutions 
extant in German Switzerland. He was most struck by their 
political aspect. He found in Uri, Unterwalden, Glarus, and 
Appenzell the old Teutonic free assembly, almost as fresh as his 
historical spirit could have imagined it, living on through the 
rise and fall of empires, and only disturbed in the tranquil 
Alpine valleys in our own restless, inquiring, and levelling time. 
Still more interesting perhaps than the political aspect of this 
survival of the old Teutonic democracy are the agrarian cus- 
toms found in connection with it, which the author of the pre- 
sent work has submitted to special and careful study. 

We may remind our readers that the early history of the in- 
stitution of property in land has for some years engaged the 
attention of a large class of historical writers, legists, and 
economists. Primitive institutions first discovered to sur- 
vive in India and the South-Slavonian countries have 
been found to exist, more or less modified, in all parts of 
Europe. G. L. von Maurer has shown how they explain the 
facts of modern German land-tenure, and Professor Nasse, of 
Bonn, has surprised our own countrymen by showing the light 
they throw on the early English property system, and the solu- 
tio they give of puzzles which had perplexed our feudal 
lawyers. Sir Henry Maine has collected the information sup- 
plied by these and other Continental scholars, and in the 
light of their discoveries has discussed the early history of 
Roman Law, examined for himself the relics of old agrarian 
usages in India, and explored very successfully the recently 
translated manuseripts of Irish Brehon law. His clear exposi- 
tion of the facts gleaned from these sources, the ingenious 
speculations and arguments by which he has connected and 
combined them, his scholarly and brilliant style, have given a 
charm to all he has written on the subject, and have made it 
familiar to a large class of readers who would have been re- 
pelled by ordinary books on similar topics. Thanks above all 
to him, it is now generally known or admitted in Eng- 
land that, in far distant parts of the globe, institutions 
bearing marks of great age show that the idea of private 
property in land, is not by any means the innate conception it 
was supposed to be before the investigations to which we have 
referred had been made. The principles by which we have to 
explain the phenomena of early law are now understood, but it 
Temains to apply the new science to the historical tracing, so to 
speak, of vestiges of the past, which crop up beneath existing 
institutions in different parts of the globe. One of the 
Tichest fields of study in this department is presented 
by the older Swiss Cantons, and the task of exploring 
them, and every possible documentary evidence relating 
to them, has been undertaken by Dr. von Miaskowski, of 
the University of Basle. The work of which the title is 
Siven below, is the first instalment of a greater book on the de- 
velopment of the agrarian constitution in the Swiss valleys. The 
subject is to such an extent still in its infancy, that any book 





* Die Verfassung der Land-Alpen und Forstwirthschaft der deutschen Schweiz. Von 


Dr. A. von Miaskowski. Basle H. Georg, 1878. 





on it must be gratefully welcomed. But the present author has 
not written without being qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, and it is not one of his slightest recommendations that 
he is an accomplished economist of the younger German school. 
He has the historical feeling which renders that school the fittest 
class of investigators to deal with questions of early property. 

It would be manifestly out of the question to try to sum- 
marise the contents of the book. A history is not like an 
argument, and cannot be condensed into an article. We must, 
therefore, confine ourselves to selecting one or two of the more 
original and striking passages of the work ; and that which has 
most struck us is the description of the primitive village, derived 
from information contained in documents of the thirteenth 
century. We must first, however, endeavour to realise a state 
of society in which the idea of any one person having exclusive 
right to any portion of the soil on which all depend for sub- 
sistence has not yet arisen. Common property in land appears 
to have been as natural to a past state of society as private 
property is to the present age, the household, its homestead, and 
the therein involved private property always being, however, 
the point of departure of the early system of society, as revealed 
in the Swiss records. Professor von Miaskowski describes the 
early Swiss village as follows :— 

“The homestead consisted of the dwelling and the necessary 

outhouses, and of a surrounding space closed in by a hedge, and 
thereby separated from the neighbouring homesteads. In the sur- 
rounding space was the kitchen-garden, or a grass-plot and orchard, 
or both. Sometimes a portion of it would be reserved for the young 
cattle and other animals, for which the common meadow was not 
suitable. ..... A number of these hedged-in homesteads formed 
the village...... In like manner, the whole village was enclosed 
by a hedge, or rather thicket, wherever the hedges of the outlying 
homesteads did not render a common enclosure unnecessary. The en- 
trances were provided with lift-doors. Within the common enclosure 
and between the different homesteads was common grass-land, for 
cattle to graze upon, provided with wells, &c. Beyond the outside 
thicket lay the corn-fields.' In the districts where the three-field 
system prevailed they were divided into three parts, within each of 
which different crops were grown, according to the position and 
quality of the soil; and of these crops, each homestead had an allot- 
ment. Between the different parts, and even between the different 
crops in low-lying, damp places, extended the meadows. Towards 
these the corn land, more or less regularly distributed round the vil- 
lage, was inturn enclosed. .... . Beyond this outer enclosure 
the allmend, the common march (mark), again bounded off towards 
neighbouring villages and districts by hedges or other signs, wherever 
the line of demarcation was not clearly defined by nature.” 
This agrarian system of the older Swiss Cantons, the author 
tells us, had so firm a foundation that, notwithstanding the 
great changes in social life, and the destructive tendencies at 
work in its neighbourhood, much of it survived little altered 
from the thirteenth century, that is, from the date back to which 
his inquiry extends down to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and in many spots even down to our own time. Its 
peculiar and enduring characteristic is the co-operative associa- 
tion of all the landowners in a given district :— 

“This organisation is as distinct from the present system 
of cultivation, bused essentially on exclusively private property 
and the greatest possible individual freedom, as it is from the 
system without individual freedom and private property in land or 
circulating capital (at least, so far as both serve as means of produc- 
tion), which Socialism looks forward to. The co-operative organisa- 
tion we meet with in our records certainly restrained the individual 
will to an extent little in harmony with our modern ideas of liberty ; 
still, it was based partly on the in certain respects limited private 
property, alongside which the common property existed as a factor 
of at least equal right, and within these limits the individual enjoyed 
all freedom of movement. Nor is it to be confused with the modern 
Co-operative Association, which is a form of enterprise supported by 
private means, whereas the agrarian village commune of the middle- 
ages implied the joint cultivation of all the homesteads comprised 
in it.’’ 

It would, we repeat, be impossible, much as we should like to 
do so, in the necessarily limited space at our disposal, to follow 
Professor Miaskowski through all the stages by which this 
primitive village has passed away. From the above extract, 
an idea may be formed of the information to be obtained re- 
specting early institutions from the study of the Swiss com- 
munities. It is easy to imagine how the unsettled conditions 
which followed the Reformation, the gradual immigration of 
strangers, the creation of classes, and the formation of guilds, 
tended to destroy these harmonious communities of tillers of 
the soil. What traces of them are leftin Europe are little more 
than vestiges of an extinct state of society, fading so rapidly 
that no time should be lost in putting on record all that can be 
learned concerning them. As regards the explanation of the 
purposes, so to speak, which underlay the structure of the 
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early village, and the rise of the Swiss forestry, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 





FEMALE WARRIORS.* 
Tue raison d’étre of Mrs. Needham’s book is explained by her- 
self in a few sentences, which we may simply extract from her 
first chapter. After declaring that “ Popular Prejudice is the 
deaf, deformed sister of Justice,” she goes on to say :— 

* Popular prejudice, having decided that woman is a poor, weak 
creature, credulous, easily influenced, holds that she is of necessity 
timid ; that if she were allowed as much as a voice in the government 
of her native country, she would stand appalled if war were even 
hinted at...... War is, undoubtedly, a horrid alternative to the 
average woman, and she shrinks from it,—as the average man shrinks. 
But, walking down the serried ranks of history, we find strange 
records of feminine bravery ; as we might discover singular instances 
of masculine cowardice, if we searched far enough. As argumenta- 
tion is unpleasant and unprofitable, be it counted only idle pastime, 
gathering a handful of memories from the playground of history.” 
With this preface, she does proceed to “ walk down the serried 
ranks,” or to “gather a handful of memories from the play- 
ground of history,” we are not quite clear which ; but, at any 
rate, to give to her readers a long series of female biographies, 
all tending to show that women did not wait for the present- 
day talk about their rights and their work, to prove themselves 
capable of stepping out of what is commonly regarded as their 
natural sphere, and distinguishing themselves in the most un- 
gentle of crafts. 

The two volumes now before us might, if compressed into 
one, arranged with more method, and written with more care, 
have furnished a useful addition to the libraries of people who 
like their literary food compounded for them, and are not par- 
ticular as to the genuineness of its ingredients. There are 
plenty of such people among book-buyers, and even as the 
present work stands it may very likely be received as that 
ruelest of delusions, “a good book for girls.” But, for 
a compilation of this kind to become of real use, we ought 
to be satisfied that its narratives are as nearly true as his- 
tory can be,—we have a right to know whose testimony to 
their truth we are required to accept. Mrs. Needham’s stories, 
being some of them very marvellous, demand much and good 
testimony, whereas she simply places a long list of authorities 
in a table prefixed to the first volume; and a most motley col- 
lection it is, ranging from Beloe’s Herodotus to Kirby’s Wonder- 
ful and Eccentric Musewn, and the Illustrated London News. 
When on some rare occasion she does mention in her text the 
source from which her statements are derived, we get such 
satisfaction as may be found in the following passage :— 

“The women of Caledonia were equally warlike. In a curious old 

book of engravings, published in London during the last century, en- 
titled a ‘Collection of Dresses of- Different Nations, Ancient and 
Modern,’ there are three plates, one of which represent a Caledonian 
woman, after De Brii, dressed in a short garment, and armed with 
masculine weapons ; the other two represent the wife and daughter 
of a Pict. The woman Pict is entirely naked, and is tattooed and 
painted with stars, rays, and various similar devices. In one hand 
she grasps a lance, and in the other two darts. The girl differs from 
the mother only in being painted with divers floral ornaments, in 
lieu of the astronomical adornments.” 
This book of engravings, which she rightly describes as curious, 
Mrs. Needham accepts with perfect faith; she has no doubt 
whatever of its acquaintance with the Picts. And indeed the 
stories she has gathered from the misty dawn of historic times 
are told with an ingenuousness equal to that of Herodotus 
himself, and with a use of epithets worthy of a modern novelist 
For instance, at Troy, when Penthesilea “fell by the hand of 
the invincible Achilles,” she goes on to relate how,— 

“The sarcastic Thersites jeered and derided as usual, till the hero, 
in a fury, turned on the sneering old wretch, and slew him. Diomedes, 
enraged at the death of his mocking old comrade, dragged the corpse 
of the Amazonian queen from the camp, and flung it into the 
Scamander.” 

And she ends her account of the Ethiopean Amazons by the 
statement that “this tribe was finally subjugated by the suc- 
cessors of Prester John.” 

We have been hitherto very far back among the serried ranks, 
for the African Amazons “are said to have existed some cen- 
turies prior to those of Thermodon,” though the latter founded 
their kingdom “some years previous to the reign of Ninus,” 
but at last we get to Semiramis. Here Mrs. Needham pauses 
to give a table, showing that doctors have disagreed about the 
date at which the great Queen lived,—disagreed so seriously as 





* Female Warriors. By Ellen C. Clayton (Mrs. Needham). London: Tinsley 
rothers. 





I 
to make Bryant ask, “What credit can be given to the history 
of a person the time of whose life cannot be ascertained Within 
1,535 years?” The history of Semiramis, however, is tol 
length, and is followed by accounts of Harpalyce, A: 
Tomyris, and many other heroines, in reference to whom the 
author remarks,—“ It seems to have been a favourite custom, 
during the primitive ages, to have children nursed by birds op 
beasts.” 

It is no wonder that, having dealt very liberally with all 
these nurselings of the mountain and the forest, our chronicler 
should feel able to supply us with abundant details Tespecting 
so well-known and comparatively recent a personage ag 
Boadicea, who, beside being a British princess, also “thro, 
her mother Europeia, daughter of Evanus, King of Scotland” 
(whose authentic portrait may, no doubt, be seen at Holyrood) 
“claimed descent from the Kings of Troy and Ptolemies of 
Egypt.” Her misfortunes are traced from her early gir 
when “she was compelled by her stepmother, the wic 
ambitious Cartismandua, to marry Arviragus, son of that queen 
by her first husband, King Cymbeline,” to the hour when “ she 
was interred with due honours by her faithful adherents ;” ang 
we can only regret that the whole story is not as absolutely 
credible as it is interesting. 

Of Zenobia, whose descent from the Ptolemies must haye 
made her akin to Boadicea, we are told, “Truly she was ag 
beautiful as any Egyptian queen, even the handsome Cleo. 
patra,” and we almost feel inclined to apologise to the “ serpent 
of old Nile” for the epithet so oddly bestowed on her. Hunils, 
a Goth, Mavia, Queen of Pharan, and Pharandsem, Queen of 
Armenia, conclude this chapter, and bring us to the heroines of 
Arabia. 

However subordinate and secluded the position of women 
may now be among the followers of Mahommed, the prophet's 
own age produced several female warriors, notably his most 
beloved wife, Ayesha. Ayesha’s warlike tendencies do not, 
indeed, seem to have shown themselves till she was an old 
woman and a widow, but in the year of the Hegira 36, she 
suddenly placed herself at the head of an army determined 
to oppose the election of Caliph Ali. A great battle was fought 
near Bassorah, at which Ayesha, mounted on a white camel, 
pushed forward into the very heart of the fray. The man who 
led her camel by the bridle was, of course, exposed to even 
greater danger than his mistress. Mrs. Needham says, “Out 
of the tribe of Benni Beiauziah alone, not less than two hundred 
and eighty lost a hand on this occasion ;” while Washington 
Irving, in his Lives of the Suecessors of Mahomet, more 
modestly remarks, “Tabari, the Persian historian, with 
national exaggeration, declares that the heads of threescore 
and ten men were cut off that held the bridle of her camel.” 
The heroine, however, does not seem to have minded the so 
often repeated loss of her squires, for she would not be driven 
from the field, and had to be dismounted in the following re- 
markable fashion :— 

“ After the battle had raged for several hours, the Caliph, seeing 
plainly that it would go on so long as the camel remained alive, ordered 
his chiefs to direct all their efforts towards cutting down the beast. 
First, one leg was cut off; but the camel maintained its erect position. 
Another leg was cut off; yet the animal remained immovable. For 
a moment, the soldiers of Ali thought the camel was a sorcerer ora 
genie. Buta third leg was cut off, and the camel sank to the ground.” 

Among princesses, English either by birth or marriage, Mrs. 
Needham commemorates Eleanor of Aquitaine, Matilda of 
Boulogne, the Empress Maud, Margaret of Anjou, and Queen 
Elizabeth. All these ladies except Queen Elizabeth did, no 
doubt, see war; whether they could be called warriors, is an- 
other question; and we should like to know why Philippa of 
Hainault is omitted, or even Eleanor of Castile, whose pre- 
sence in the Holy Land was, at least, as important to the 
Crusaders as that of her predecessor and namesake of Aqu- 
taine. Among the “ warlike queens’” of other nations, we have 
(not to forget Cleopatra), Mary of Scotland, and Isabella the 
Catholic. 

Side by side with these and many more royal personages, We 
are shown a crowd of others, of all ranks and all degrees 
of distinction. Certain illustrious women stand out from 
the throng, those whom we have mentioned in the begit 
ning of this article most prominent among them; and 
we gladly do Mrs. Needham the justice to say that 
her sketch of Joan of Arc is, on the whole, intelli 
gent and sympathetic. There is one curious passage 12 It, 
however, which oddly reverses the positions of the Maid and 
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King :—“ After being subjected to the most severe exami- 
‘ng during three weeks, the King was satisfied that her 
was true.” And there is also an assertion, which may 

y be questioned, that “an opinion is gaining ground 

+ both France and England that the Maid of Orleans 
ved to be comfortably married.” The siege of Lathom, the 
defence of Haarlem, and other famous feats of arms, are shortly 
told, with the stories of brave women who, in some bitter strait, 
jd manfal and heroic service to their country, or fought to the 
death in defence of those they loved; but, alas! the pages con- 
ted to such stories are comparatively few. We turn leaf 
after leaf, and find nothing better to reward onr pains than 
records of such exploits as those of Defoe’s Christian Davies, 
and less-known personages of her class. An extract or two will 
show that these records are not very edifying. The first shall 
be from the autobiography of Christian Davies herself, then 


gerving as a dragoon under Marlborough. She had stolen a pig 


from its sty :— 

“J was possessed of it some time, when one Taylor, a corporal 

belonging to Brigadier Panton’s Regiment of Horse, attempted to 
me of my booty; whereupon, some words arising, he drew, and 
a stroke at my head, which I, warding with my hand, had the 

sinew of my little finger cut in two; at the same time, with the butt- 

eod of my pistol I struck out one of his eyes.” 

Another female warrior, named Hannah Snell, is the heroine of 

the following :— 

«At Liverpool she entered a small public-house, and by affecting 

to make love to the landlady, made the landlord so jealous that a 
match of ‘fisticuffs’ ensued. Boniface, however, got the worst of it, 
and was compelled to keep his bed all next day. Hannah borrowed 
some money of the landlady, made the best of her way to Chester, 
where she took genteel lodgings in a private house. It chanced that 
a pretty young mantua-maker lodged in the same house. Hannah 
contrived to make the acquaintance of the girl, and speedily won her 
heart, together with five guineas. The handsome young suitor 
levanted to Winchester, where, in an attempt on the heart of a widow, 
she met her match. She speedily quitted the town, with only a few 
shillings in her pocket.’’ 
Lest it should be supposed that our own countrywomen have 
any special gift of developing into thieves and bullies, we will 
give one short passage from the adventures of a Spanish 
American, Catalina de Erauso, an ex-nun :— 

“During the intervals of military duty, Catalina drank, gambled, 
robbed, assassinated, cursed and swore, and behaved altogether very 
kke an Alsatian bully. She chose for her associates the most desper- 
ate and reprobate characters, and seemed to take a fiendish delight in 
outdoing them. Sometimes she would pay attentions to a simple girl, 
and when the wedding-day was fixed, she would disappear.” 

Hitherto we have spoken almost exclusively of the substance 
of these two volumes ; we must now turn for a moment to their 
form. As we have already said, there is a want of such 
arrangement as would make the book serviceable for reference, 
and the same want renders it confused and chaotic as mere 
reading. Mrs. Needham’s style, however, is, on the whole, 
good, and many of the separate narratives are spirited and in- 
teresting. Unfortunately, there are slipshod passages scattered 
all through the book, and every now and then we come upon a 
ord so oddly used that we have to read the phrase which con- 
tains it a second time, in order to make sure that our eyes have 
not deceived us. Here area few instances, taken at random :— 
“The female soldiers behaved themselves quite as manly as 
their comrades ;”’ “ French women are second to none in war- 
like esprit ;” “Bona Lombardi, declaring that she could not 
survive her husband, built a tomb for the reception of 
their mutual remains ;’ “in 1500 she defended Forli against 
the talented Caesar Borgia.” ‘There is a droll suggestion of a 
modern postman in the following sentence :—* It is said that 
Cadmus was married to an Amazon named Sphinx, when he 
carried letters from Egypt to Greece ;” and it is curious that 
Mrs. Needham should seem to suppose, when writing her 
sketch of Mary, Queen of Scots, that “ her base brother, Moray,” 
Was quite a different person from “the Earl of Murray, Regent 
during the minority of King James.”’ 

And now, after all our fault-finding, we must say a word of 
admiration for our author’s courage and industry. She has 
boldly tried to pass the whole history of the world in review, 
except so much of it as is contained in the Bible. Neither the 
Canonical nor Apocryphal heroines of the ancient Scriptures 
are mentioned in her pages, but there is a bewildering throng 
without them. And even allowing for a good many inaccuracies 
of various kinds, we are bound to acknowledge that she has 
attained her object, and shown conclusively that when women 





do get into Parliament, we may fuirly expect them not only to 


war as a political necessity, but also to be ready, in case of 


emergency, to exchange their legislative functions for the 
barrack and the battlefield. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass. By “A. A.” 
(Rivingtons.)—There is a good deal about painted glass in these eighty 
pages, but the author clings so fondly to the dicta of the late Mr. 
Winston, that his little work has but small value as an expression of 
mature judgment or independent opinion. To say that we here find 
an implied approval of the Munich picture-glass, and of the plan of 
inserting figures, designed after the manner of the sixteenth century 
in borders of the thirteenth, will be a sufficient judgment on the artistic 
value of the volume. Why, too, did the writer take the trouble to 
print the names of all the persons who sent painted-glass windows to 
the Exhibition of 1851 ? When we read of one exhibitor contributing 
a specimen of “a cheap and durable method of producing windows 
for churches,” of “St. Michael casting out the Great Dragon on a 
single sheet of glass,’’ and of “the Prince of Wales's feathers, rose, 
thistle, and shamrock, encircled with a wreath of oak-leaves,’’ we can 
but rejoice that twenty-eight years have elapsed since these deplorable 
productions were publicly shown. Even now we are too familiar with 
“the style and taste displayed ” at that period. Had “ A. A.’’ given us 
a systematic selection of the best examples of painted glass to be 
seen in this country and on the Continent, had he distinctly described 
the style or manner of each important period and of each country, 
had he catalogued the prevalent colours and quality of the glass em- 
ployed at various times, and had he introduced a few woodcuts illus- 
trative of the several modes of treating the same subject in oil- 
painting and in a glass window, he would then have done more than 
he has done in producing a small popular history of glass-painting. 
How easily might his patchwork account of the quite modern work 
of English glass-painters have been made both interesting and in- 
structive! In London alone may be found abundant materials for a 
chapter on this subject. Our author, too, might have drawn more 
largely from such easily accessible sources of information as Oxford, 
the South Kensington Museum, and our glorious cathedrals. 

Hygiene. By Major C. Leffler. (Published by the Author.)—In these 
days, there are professors of every sort of art, science, and mystery. Not 
long ago, in passing through a West-End thoroughfare, we came upon 
an immense brass door-plate, bearing this inscription,—‘‘ Young Reed, 
Professor of the Art of Self-Defence.’’ And now, when we take up a 
new book having the attractive title “‘Hygiene’’ upon its cover, we find 
that the author calls himself “Professor of P. H. Ling’s Curative 
Gymnastic.’’ Doubtless, mechanical methods are often useful aids- 
to the restoration of health, but it is very easy for an enthusiastic 
specialist to trust them too implicitly. Major Leffler detests all 
“chemical, pharmacentical treatment,’’ with its “inevitable termina- 
tive result, drug disease,’’ but he is an ardent disciple of “ curative 
gymnastics.” P. H. Ling, we are told (p. 136), possessed a masterful 
genius, and by his profound wisdom invented means of reaching and 
acting curatively upon every “organ, artery, ligament, muscle, 
tendon, gland, or cartilage, internal, as well as external, in the whole 
human organisation.’’ But Major Leffler is very hard upon “ teachers 
of calisthenics or medical rubbers,’ who term themselves “ Pro- 
fessors of Ling’s Curative Movements.” All these people, says 
Major Leffler, “are simply pretenders.” We are not told all the 
secrets of the true system of healing in the pages before us, but we 
gather that it is a mixture of hydropathy, homeopathy, and kine- 
sipathy, with some traces of common-sense, 

Roraima and British Guiana, By J. W. Boddam-Whetham. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—We feel in a way responsible for this volume. Some 
two years ago, it was asked in the Spectator, “ Will no one explore 
Roraima ?’’ Onur author has done his best to explore it. He 
journeyed to it from George Town, in Demerara, and found it im- 
possible to climb (all our readers may not be aware that Roraima is 
a mountain), at least on the sides at which it is accessible. It might 
yield to explorers coming from the other direction, but then the 
difficulty of a primeval, unexplored forest presents itself. At present, 
nothing has been done to upset the generally received belief that the 
summit can be reached only by balloons. But though Mr. Boddam- 
Whetham did not in this sense “explore Roraima,’’ he has written a 
very entertaining and interesting volume about his journey thither, 
for which the public ought to be much obliged to him, and if we may 
say so, to us. Most of this journey was done in boats; and the 
picture of river-travel which is given us is, on the whole, a very 
attractive one. Six weeks might be very pleasantly spent in boating, 
on the tributaries of the Essequibo. The scenery is in parts magni- 
cent, the climate quite endurable, and the Indians not other than 
amiable. Perhaps, however, there is something repulsive about a bill of 
fare which includes “ macaw soup,” “ electric eels,” and “curried 
monkey?” The volume also includes “a glance at Bermuda, the 
West Indies, and the Spanish Main,” pleasant sketches, which con- 








siderably increase its value. 
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Novets.—The Afghan Knife. By Robert Armitage Sterndale. 

8 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a really good novel, not 

equal, indeed, to the Indian stories of Colonel Meadows Taylor, but 

not at all unworthy of being classed with them. The scene is laid 
in the time of the great Mutiny, and the interest of. the story chiefly 
centres ina couple of lovers, the daughter of a high-placed Indian 
civilian, and a young artist. The two make acquaintance in Florence, 
giving the author an opportunity of introducing some picturesque 
sketches of Italian life. They separate, for circumstances do not 
favour their union. The Indian troubles begin, and the hero makes 
his way forthwith to India, and does good service as a volunteer. 
Here, however, he falls into the background. In the face of the 
enemy, a regular soldier comes to the front, and carries off all the 
laurels that the situation offers. This regular is the lady’s 
cousin and rejected lover, Fred Scamperby, and is certainly 
one of the most attractive personages in the book. Paul, the 
favoured lover, is, it must be confessed, save for a certain 
gift of humour which he seems to possess, a not very interesting 
personage. But the distinctively Indian part of the tale is the best. 

The stern old Afghan, with his scrupulous conscience, always doubting 

whether he is or is not justified in prosecuting a holy war with the 

Infidel, is admirably drawn. The unscrupulous deputy-magistrate is 

a clever sketch, as. are the freebooter Beni-Sing and Sorawur the 

shikari. The plot is skilfully managed, and the reader will follow 

the tale with unflagging interest. Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale. 

3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This, again, is a good novel, though 
of a very different kind to that just noticed. Miss Beale skilfully 
avails herself of an incident which caused plenty of excitement in its 
time, but is now almost forgotten,—the Rebecca riots, roused by the 
intolerable system of Welsh turnpikes. Perhaps the literary merit 
of the earlier part of the book is greater than that which we find 
in the latter; but the story steadily develops in interest to the close, 
and Rose, the heroine, is as charming as she is wise from the begin- 
ning to the end, She is indeed almost preternaturally judicious ; 

and it is a relief to find that she is capable of the weakness of falling 

very decidedly in love. The love-story, indeed, is very prettily told, 
as is the more tragical story of her mother. There is something truly 
pathetic in the meeting of Mrs. Mervyn and her father. Edwyna, 

again, is a charming little person; and Mervyn, the father, makes a 
fine, rugged sketch, which shows a power of drawing not common in 
a feminine hand. We cannot help remarking that Rose Mervyn shows 
what a genuinely interesting book may be made without the least re- 
sort to illegitimate excitement. We wish that the ladies who have no 
idea of attracting readers except by vulgarity, fastness, and passion 
that is ever hovering on the verge of sin, would take example by Miss 
Beale. A Broken Blossom. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—This is as good as anything which we have read 
from Miss Marryat’s pen. The venerable old hypocrite, the 
Rev. Mr. Lovett, is a capital picture; he takes in the reader at 
first, as he took in the heroine; and it is only by degrees that we find 
him out. The heroine we do not like. We must put it plainly, that 
she is distinctly vulgar ; there are one or twotouches in her reflections 
after her mother’s death which make this perfectly plain. The 
artistic fault of the novel is that its main interest, and that from 
which it takes its name, is not adequate. The story of Amy is 
pathetic; but she is insignificant, and the reader cannot be brought 
to feel much interest in her.——The Marriage Tie. Fromthe German 
of Johannes von Dewall. By K. C.Stantial. 2 vols. (Remington.)— 
The author makes about as much as was possible of material which 
an English reader would deem impracticable. The heroine, a miracle 
of beauty and virtue, is found to have two husbands. Not all Herr 
von Dewall’s ingenuity can account for the first divorce in a satis- 
factory way. To love too much seems to be as fatal to the stability 
of the “ marriage tie,’’ as to love too little. Apart from this, the tale 
is well told, and rises at its climax to a height of interest which all 
readers will acknowledge. 

Portry.—Poems, By Matthias Barr. (Barr and Co.)—Consider- 
ing the dearth of anything of surpassing excellence, one is not 
surprised that these verses should have reached a fifth edition, as 
they have a pleasing musical rhythm, although the rhymes are 
occasionally faulty ; as, for instance, “holy’’ with “ folly,’’ “lyre ”’ 
with “bower.” They have, too, a certain beauty of their own, not 
the vividness which genius bestows, nor the vigour produced by 
originality of thought, but a something which ought to make them 
acceptable to those who are, perforce, dwellers amidst the ugly 
uniformity of our great cities. Yet one prefers the first and longest 
poem and some of the ballads, to those called “City Poems.’ In 
the latter, like so many of his brother- artists of the brush, 
the author constantly reproduces one figure, and as that happens 
to be one of the saddest, the effect is so painful as hardly to be 
compensated for by his true and good feelings on the subject. 
We should like to quote the poem called “ Caged,” on page 105, but 
it is too long and cannot be divided, so we content ourselves with 
commending it to our readers. In Songs of Many Seasons, by G. 














Some of the poems are good stories graphically told, and with am, 
wording which gratifies the ear. There is an equality of merit in 
them which makes selection difficult, but which wonld also prevent 
disappointment, if the book be taken up in the chance moments for 
which it is so thoroughly suited. There is also a peculiar pleasure in 
finding a poem shorter than one expected it to be, which ig the case 
with several in this book. Lyrics and Landscapes, by Guy Roslyn, 
The landscapes are pretty, the lyrics are inoffensive; there is 
even a certain gentleness and grace about them, but the auther 
must forgive us for craving something more ; something that haunts 
us, something we cannot forget. Even homely landscapes bestow it 
upon us; we have been conscious of it in city streets, but here, where 
we long to find it, we sigh in vain. We can only hope that. some 
readers may enjoy the little book, even without these absent gleams 
Switzerland, and other Poems. By the Rev. J. F. Hone, (Cc. 
West, Gloucester.)—A small volume of poems, which are far bettg 
in intent than in execution, indeed, the author seems to need reming. 
ing that the love of Alpine scenery and the desire to describe it @% 
not make one a_ poet. Pegasus in Lakeland, and Poemg iq 
Dialect, by W. Wilson (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is a neat little 
book of verse, to hold in the hand on a holiday trip, although, ag ig gp 
often the case, the most ambitious effort in it seems the least succes. 
ful; but it may be that the title has prejudiced us against it, ag we 
have a deeply-rooted conviction that true pocts do not keep q 
Pegasus, or, at any rate, never think of him, buat sing because they. 
must. Yet these poems in dialect are well written, as far as one not“tg 
the manner born ’’ can judge. They really do transport us to the Fells, 
and create an atmosphere of secluded life which those strong-headed old 
farmers breathe, with their good common-sense views of many things 
in the world beyond, and yet their strangely disproportioned interes 
in the commonest occurrences within their own peculiar range — 
Humanity and the Man: By William Sharpe, M.D.Q.U.I. (Simpkis, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This poem, written in India, is the work of g 
daring man, for he must be one who could choose such a subject, 
write on it in blank verse, and put some lines from Milton. on the 
first page! Weak Moments. By X.0.C. (Tinsley.)—The-writer 
wisely dedicates this little volume to his wife, for we may hope that 
those who love us can bear with even our weakest moments; but 
why should the public share their burden? Has not each one of that 
public his own and his family’s weak moments to bear, and are-they 
not more than enough ? The Ring of Amethyst. By Alice-W. Bok 
lins. (Putnams, New York.)—A ring of amethyst is a thing of 
beauty, and this book of poems, by an American lady, is worthy of 
its name. There is high and noble sentiment and charming expres 
sion in all its varied pages. We give two of the sonnets only; the 
first a religiously devout one :— 


“* ANSWERED PRAYER. 

* Father, whose tenderness has wrapped me round 
In a great need—to what shall I compare 
Strength thou hast sent in answer to my prayer? 

Not to the help some falling vine has found, 

That trailing Tistless on the frozen a 
Clings suddenly to some high trellis there, 
Lifting itself once more into the air, 

With timid tendrils on the lattice wourd. 

Rather to help the drooping plant has won, 
That, weary with the ting of the raina, 
Feels quickening in its own responsive veins 

The union shining of a distant sun. 

When from within the strength and gladness are, 

My soul knows that its help comes from afar.” 


The other is perhaps less beautiful than the love-song called “Fuk 
filment,’”” which immediately precedes it in the book; but it is more 
adapted for quotation :— 


* There will be silence here, love, in the slow, 
Long, summer months, when there are none to break 
The stillness with the laugh of those who wake 

New-born each day to joy; and yet I know 
The stillness cannot be so still, or grow 
So deeply soundless, but that for my sake 
The memory-haunted, lonely rooms will take 
Some echo of my vanished voice; even so, 
Amid the scenes to which I have no choice 
But go without thee, dearest, there will be 
No gaiety so gay, no glad, light glee 
Wherein with others I, too, must rejoice, 
But through it all my heart will make for me 
Silence, wherein I shall but hear thy voice.” 


There is in these poems, all through, an echo, but not an imitation, 
of Mrs. Browning, if one may make such a distinction; and if they 
do not quite rise to the heights reached by our English poetess, her 
roughness of manner are avoided, while one is reminded of her deep 
tenderness and original metaphors. Fancies and Fragments. BY 
“ FP. H. M.’’ (Provost and Co.)—When we say these verses are reprinté 
from a country paper, we presume one in Herefordshire, and thay 
being the production of a scholar, they are above the ordinary average 
of such contributions to newspaper literature, we have sufficiently 
indicated their value for all, except the few who may be interested 
exceptionally in the writer or in the county of Hereford. “Ow 
Birthday ’’ is one of the best in the collection. Drifting, by 
the Hon. and Rev. Trevor Kenyon (Skeffington and Sons), ® 
also a small book of verses, the production of a clergyman and § 
scholar; but notwithstanding one or two clever, humorous pieces 
which are amusing, scarcely what one ought to expect from such® 


























Jemmett Brown (Bell and Son), we have a volume of pleasing verse. 
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understand how it could be that “poetry is the interpretation 
in trath, of prose, which is original falsehood.” ; If it be what the 
writer seems to mean, this is a very serious consideration for those 
qho only write in prose. We wonder he could even venture on a 
short preface himself. His poetry is certainty more intelligible, and 
the lines on Shakespeare, written after the fashion of Southey’s 
«[odore,” are very good, in their way. 

Samuel Johnson as an Essayist. By D. L. Eisentraut. (C. 
Kirchner, Nordhausen.)—It is pleasant to find Samuel Johnson, a 
map whose moral and literary greatness has not always been ap- 

jated by his countrymen, estimated with uncommon judgment 
ani skill by a foreign critic. Dr. Eisentraut’s essay is one which 
may well be commended to English readers, who are too often ignor- 
qt of the subject with which it deals. How many, we wonder, of 
those who may read this notice have even looked into the Rambler! 
How many are even aware of the existence of such a volume as the 
Adventurer, to which Johnson has made no inconsiderable contribu- 
tions! Theauthor has studied hissubject with the thoroughness charac- 
teristic of his nation. His English is good, on the whole, though it 
might have been improved by the revision of some one accustomed to 
speak the language. “Henceforth, it seemed almost impossible to 
write something adequate, or even superior, to the genial power and 
correctness of style exhibited in those papers,”’ would certainly have 
been improved by substituting “anything” for “something,” and 
“these ’’ for “ those,”’ and by transposing the words “ superior’’ and 
“adequate.” 
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Also published in Four Parts, price 1s euch, in an attractive paper cover; 
or wjth Coloured Illustrations, 2s. 


JAS. E. WALTON, V.M.Y.C. 
MODEL YACHTS and MODEL YACHT 


SAILING : How to Build, Rig, and Sail a Self-Acting Model Yacht. Feap. 
4to, with Fifty-eight Woodcuts, 2s 6d. 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


The YOUNG VOCALIST. A Collection of 


Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. New 
and Cheaper Edition, sewed, ls; or bound in cloth, 2s. 


MRS. FREDERICK BROWN. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Forms, and full information will be forwarded op 





I YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
4 and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. Satur- 
day, Monday, and Tuesday, October 25th, 27th, and 
28th, THE IRON CHEST. Mr. Irving. Wednesday, 
the 29th, HAMLET. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. 
Thursday and Friday, the 30th and 3ist, the Theatre 
will be closed ; and on Saturday, November Ist, THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE will be produced. Mr. 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office open 10 to 5. 
No fees of any kind. 


OSITIVIST LECTURES— 
During the winter months Lectures will be 
delivered at the Cavendish Rooms, Mortimer Street, 
Langham Place, on Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock, by 
Dr. BRIDGES, Professor BEESLY, Mr. FREDERIC 
HARRISON, and Mr. VERNON LUSHINGTON 
Admission Free. The first Lecture will be given by 
Dr. BRIDGES, on Sunday, November 2 


GSLs Gs HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. LEC- 
TORES on BIOLOGY, by T. Jeffery Parker, B.Sc., on 
Saturdays, at 2.50. Practical Class at 10 on Tuesdays. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. _ 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 











The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be 
held on December 18th and 19th. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 

MALVERN.—A large Country House opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 

are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 

well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 

Address, for full particulars, ‘‘ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and- Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's ‘* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYBLL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DEBWEED. covsecesvcscevcssseceeese wevececeee coeecece eve 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
Drawers 21 0 
More extensive Vollections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


OLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S 
STOVES, if in fair condition, purchased or taken 
in exehange.—Apply to Messrs. EDWARDS and 

















SON, Stove Manufacturers, Hot-Water Engineers, 
49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, London. 





DOWNING STREET, LONDON, 
OcroBer 10TH, 1879. 


HE CROWN AGENTS for the 
COLONIES are prepared to RECEIVE 


APPLICATIONS from Candidates for the following 
Appointments on the Staff of the Queen's College in 
Demerara, British Guiana. 

SECOND MASTER.—Salary, £500 per annum, with 
an allowance of £100 a year for a house. good 
knowledge of Mathematics is required, and the person 
selected will have to leave for the Colony imme- 
diately. 

TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS.—Salary, £400 a 
year. One of these Masters must be qualified to teach 
French, German, and Classics ; and the other, Science 
and Mathematics. Both must have a knowledge of 
Drawing, and a preference will be given to holders of 
School-of-Art certificates. 

Candidates for the above Appointments must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
and unmarried. First-Class pissages from England 
to Demerara will, under certain conditions, be pro- 
vided, at Government expense. 

Applications, statiug age and accompanied by copies 
of testimonials (not originals), will be received up to 
the 29th inst. 


GUTUTTOART _-ENGLISE SCHOOL. 
; Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Souls’ (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderaie. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 

| hee [TRUCTION by CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—ST. GEORGB'S HALL CLASSES open 
NOVEMBER Ist.—Parents who wish to direct the 
home education of their children, and Students who 
wish guidance in private study, or in preparing for the 
Edinburgh Local Examinations, are r ded to 














4 le PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, 


NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 


BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarshj 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools - 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. " 

In the new house, a Junior Preparatory School has 
leon established, for quite Little Boys. 

For full information, apply to the Rev. the 
MASTER. == 


MAS CHESTER CORPORATION 
1 CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 

The Corporation of Manchester are prepared to re 
ceive Tenders for an issue of the above Stock to the 
extent of £250,000. 

The Manchester Corporation Consolidated Stock ig 
by Act of Parliament (35 and 36 Vict., cap. 31) mades 
“ charge upon the City Rate, and all landed and other 
property vested in or belonging to the Corporation, or 
which may be acquired by them.” 

The City Rate is not limited in amount, and the 
security for this Stock is, therefore, not only the 
whole of the property vested in or belonging to the 
Corporation, including the Gas and Waterworks, but 
in fact the whule of the property witbin the City of 
Manchester, the rateable annual value of which now 
exceeds 2} millions sterling. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to “The Consolidated 
Stock Sub-Committee, Town Hall, Manchester,” end 
endorsed “ Tender for Stock,” for sums divisible by 
ten, but not being in any case less than £50, must be 
delivered on or before 4 o'clock p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 5 next, and must state the amount required 
and the premium which will be given. The Stock 
will be issued free of all charges and expenses, and 
will carry interest, payable half-yearly, at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum. 

Interest on the total amount of the Stock (caleu- 
lated from the date or dates of payment) will be pay- 
able on the 24th June, 1880. 

The Finance Committee have decided to fix the 
minimum price of the new issue at £104 103 on eve 
£100 of Stock, below which no tender will be acce; 

Payment will be required to be made to the City 
Treasurer as follows:—One-half on the 19th Novem- 
ber, and the other half on the 5th December next. 
Persons whose tenders are accepted can, if they so 
desire, pay the whole amount ia full on the first 
named or any subsequent date up to the 5th December, 
and interest at 4 per cent. will be allewed. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a larger 
amount of Stock than that proposed to be issued at or 
above the minimum pric>,the Tenders at the lowest 
price accepted will be subject to a pro rata dimi- 
bution. 

Printed Forms of Tender can be obtained at the 
office of the Registrar of Stock, at the Town Hall, but 
no specific form is absolutely required. 

By order, JOSEPH HERON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, October 17th, 1879. 








try the above system. Subjects—English, Latin, 
French, German, Geology, Mathematics, and Har- 
mony. Bursaries of £20 for girls and boys, and nine 
money prizes .ffered for competition. Average terms, 
10s 6d.—Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 
Miss WALKER, 37 Gillespie Crescent, Edinburgh. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 








and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training 
native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, of 
which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a | 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. | 
Owing to the growth of the —_ the Missionaries | 
are responsible for raising £1, @ year, over and 
above annual grants from the Society and Govern- | 
ment. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the | 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received | 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER | 
(of the Delhi Mission), 8.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay Street, 


Westminster, 8. W. 





patric 
‘THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 r 

showed the net Yearly Income ... _... £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up)... — ... cee wee 245, 040 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 

oe eae ee 
The Life Department Funds were increased ss 

during 1878 by Jan one sit ooo 196,745 
And now amount to ... 0 we cee eve 8,012,711 

The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successfal, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effectedia 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurances effected upod 
favourable terms. : 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal on application 
at any of the Offices, or to Agents uf the Company. 


gee JACKSON and GRAHAM 
1 Estate and House Agents, beg to call atten 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting FS 
perty in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemet 
wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, &! 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties 
spected, at simply travelling oa being 


Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &.— . 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 
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—e— 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ’ S . A.D. 1700. 


TED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


dispose of, are solicited to send particulars of the 
same. The Commission Stables, for the sale or pur- 
chase of sound and reliable Horses, are 
the Nobility. Terms, 5 
Paprer-Macut Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s 288 per week.—K. L. 


ORSES.— Gentlemen requiring 


horses of any description or having such to 





tronised by 





r cent. comm . Kee 
AULE (late W. C. Lord), 













I orY, per doz., from 13s 3. ‘ 
LL Kerves, IVORY, pe d f: 13s to 55 
terra Forns—Table, 24s to 64 ; Spoons, 24s to 66s, | Execrro Tea anv Correr Sets, from £3 7s to £24, | M.R.C.V.S.,Kinnerton Yard, Kinnerton Street, Albert 
Cavers, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep TEA AND CorreE Urns. Gate, London. 
air ¢—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | Evectro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. - 
77 weg ety ’ 
- Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &. rTPHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


PesvERs— ight, 453 to £15; Bronze, 33 to £6. 
Coal eee AND Vases, Boxes, &e. 
papsreape—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
paras—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
m 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
= oy Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 
gxs—2-light, 16s ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s, 


CLocxs—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLasS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 

KitcHen UTEnsiLs—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 

Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

Toors—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
0 Garpen Tooits—Lawn-mowers, Boilers, Hurdles, &c. 

GaIQOOKING-STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hor-warek Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 





4 SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








Dr. Layxester, F.R.S., says :— 
“I have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially for 
Children.” 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


Avex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— | 
“‘T consider it eminently fitted 
| for the purpose.” 
| 


' FOOD 
FOR | FOR 
| 


Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
| ally. 





AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING 


INFANTS 


CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


PE R 


B RA V A tT § 
Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON). (Recommended by all Physicians- 


FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
ITIS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 

General Dépot in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 

Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 

8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 

SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil! at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smel! is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 











PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 79 PALL MALL. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. | For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. | Accumulated Funds ..........ce-e+ccereereseee £3,066,214 
nsurances effected in all parts of the world Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. | Reports, Prospectuses, . —— may be bad at 

ng oo a gem com ~— | the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
BA of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. | free. 

| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 














HEAD OFFicE—54 Old Broad C. J 
-Aenser oa ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
Reserve fund — | ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER | Provided against by a Policy of the 
CENT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, | RAI. WAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
| The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


General Manager. | rs 

— “s ompany. 

NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 





Established 1837. 


Paid-up capital ......... revcccccccoosceces 487,500 | 
Reserve fond aS: ene peta a A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, | Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may 
H secured at Moderate Premiums. 


or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
ches throughout Australi | BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
ghout Australia and New Zealand. YEARS’ STANDING. 


_~ the Colonies are negotiated and sent for £1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation 
_DEPosITs are received, for fixed periods, on | Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
rms which may be ascertained on application. | 64 CORN ftz ONDON 


of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 







Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Cotanaene Grounds 








Charges fixed and moderate. Table d'Hite 






Every information of the Manager. 
Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
T HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


GS YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELIOIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


















This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; ahd to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
— Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
tles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 










OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
kets ; 6d, 1s, 28, and 5s tins. 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 
DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DEI ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the a Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to b keepers g liy,asa useful 
egent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Suld in boxes, 64 and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 





































(OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverage ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold in keta, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White Horse Street, Leeds. 




















UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy, They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This medi- 
cine has resisted every test which time, 
prejudice,and vested interest could impose upon it, 
and it at length stands forth triumphant as the most 
reliable remedy for those derangements of the system 
s0 common at the change of seasons. When the air 
grows cooler, and the functions of the skin are 
retarded, an occasional dose of Holloway's Pills will 
call on the liver and kidneys for greater activity, and 
compensate the system for diminished cutaneous 
action. As alternatives, aperients, and tonics, these 
pills have no equal. To every aged and delicate 
person whose appetite is defective, digestion infirm, 
and tone of health low, this medicine will be a 
precious boon, conferring both ease and strength. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS give instant relief, and rapidly cure 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, and 
all disorders of the Throat, Breath,and Lungs. In 
Rheumatic and Nervous Co mplaints, ‘* they act like a 
charm.” Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night's rest. To singers and speakers Dr. Locock's 
Wafers are invaluabie for clearing and strengthening 
the voice. They taste pleasantly. Sold at ls 1jd and 
28 9d per box. 
















































; W.R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, EC. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


eens BUILDINGS, 
.0., 





LONDON. 


OXFORD ST,., 
Ww. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 





FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


AND POLSON’S 
FLOUR, 

WITH 

STEWED FRUIT 

KIND. 


BROWN 
CORN 


OF ANY 


THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


Tr x x T r 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 

THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. n 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“FPHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878,"—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.” — 
Morning Post. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 

men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
eee is supplied by the MOO-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3is 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
78 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piecadilly, 





xx 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British y 


Will be glad to forward his new Pumphict, gratis and post free, un), 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Roya! Letters Patent,) . 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1gg7 
P : . , 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853, 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE, 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 
My DEAR S1k,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in 
strvction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam PF rot 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the pertection of hat 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—§, G; 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to he ems 


COTTONS 








BROOK’S sgEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON, 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 
Paris, 1855. 

Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Jold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





EMBROIDERY Corny, 








Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 








PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL seys:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Lt. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are caleulated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


es iinet 
J 
ae | WILLS 
| 
| “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
| There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES | in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 
- e 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


r Delic: MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 








THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his importest 
work on “ The Hygiene of the Skin" (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I have no hesitation io 
giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin as 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is the purest Soap that is made, an opinion not only 
attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS WILSON, and by Dr. TILBURY FOX, bat 
vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually bas the process of purification heen 4 
out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 


By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingto 
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Street, Strand. 
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of LONDON BONDS.—DISCHARGE and RE- 
ITY wa of BONDS FALLING DUE in the YEARS 1880-1 :— 
to an ORDER of the Finance Committee of the CORPORATION 
obedience {hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered or otherwise, 
af TL el which mature within the ensuing years, 1880-1, as follows :— 
of Gity Bo”the Bonds referred to in the FIRST Schedule hereto will be paid off 
(1,) Tha ds specially applicable to such purpose), absolutely and without option 
(out of fas at the dates at-which they respectively mature. 
ee t the Bonds referred to in the SECOND Schedule, hereto will also be paid 
) eee of their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is given to the 
. - such Bonds to renew the Loans severally secured fora period of SEVEN 
holders from the dates at which they severally fall due on terms to pay the 
teof THREE POUNDS FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER 


holders 7 erest at the rai 
CENT. PER ANNUM. | . . . 
rs of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this option of renewal must 
Halde to me their agreement thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to this 
see N or BEFORE the TWENTY-NINTH of NOVEMBER NEXT. 
That the Bonds referred to in the THIRD Schedule hereto will also negate 
6) maturity, but that an OPTION is also given to the holders of such Bonds to 
their holdings for a period of seven years from October 5th, 1881, on the 
ms as to interest, provided they signify to me their agreement thereto 
and bring their Bonds for marking to this Office, ON or BEFORE the THIRTY- 
FIRST ECEMBER NEXT. é ‘ ; 
d under these options will be for the like purposes and on 


Loans renewe her . 
ities as the existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, by 
capt fm BANK of ENGLAND, negotiable through any banker. 


means of Coupons, at the 
: SOHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely in 1880 and 1881. 
s issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 1364, 


ing on January Ist, 1880, viz. :— 
ant Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 133 to 197, 611 to 632, and 698 
a 


s Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 123, 177 to 179, and 661 ... 2,500 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 126 to 135... in 1,000 
—— £43,500 


issued in respect of rebuilding the Royal Exchange (Loan 
omni, ecoured upon the City’s moiety of the Gresham Estates, 


PER CRUCEM AD LUCEM; 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, for 


OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 


. INDIA’S NEEDS AND ENGLAND's Dury. 
OwR PUBLIC ScnooLts.—IV. RuoBy. 

3. THE MaAtp OF SunG: a Poem. By Thomas Gordon Hake. 

. WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Tux Story oF a Liz. By R. Louis Stevenson, Author of “ Travels with a 
Donkey,” &c 

GEORGE HeNry LEWEs. 

REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 

Waar Dors Home-RuLeE MEAN? 

Harpy's NOVELS. 

10. CAN ARMY SHoRT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK? 

11. SELecTED Books. 


oo 


oe 


By a Home-Rule M.P. 


PEAS 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The EGOIST: a Comedy in Narrative. By 


3 vols. crown 8vo, clot 


the Author of “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” &c. 
(At all Libraries. 


GERMANY—PRESENT and PAST. By the 


Rey. S. Barinc-GouLD, Author of “The Vicar of Morwenstow,” &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


the Result 


of a Life. By T. W. ALLIES, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 


vit Fond for £1,000, No. 1, maturing on May llth, 1880 .., , nae MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


Bond for £1,000, No. 2, maturing on May 11th, 1881 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvement Act, 1364, 
and maturing on Jannary Ist, 1881, viz. :— 








13 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 6353 to 645 ... ‘ns 15,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 662 to 666... - ae 2,500 
16 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 679 to 690, and 837 to 840 1,600 
2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 1,251 and 1,252 ... ‘ 20,000 —— 
’ 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus Lands of the Holborn Valley 
rf ents, and maturing on the Ist April, 1881, viz. :— 
9 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 42, and 133 to 189 ... 99,000 
81 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 43 to 95, and 190 to 217 ... 40,500 
164 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 96 to 132, and 218 to 344 16,400 
155,900 
Bonds issued under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, 
for constructing the Foreign Cattle Market for the Metropolis 
(being Loan of £25,000), dated 15th October, 1874, and maturing 
on the 25th July, 1881, viz. :— 
16 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 16 16,000 
16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 17 to $2 on oe a .. 8,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 33 to 42 oe eee dad ma 
—— 25,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for rebuilding Blackfriars Bridge, 
and maturing on the 28th July, 1881, viz. :— 
90 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 7 to 36 30,000 
£293,500 


Total 
SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1880, with an option of renewal. 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley and Farringdon Market 
Improvement Act, 1872, and maturing on January 5th, 1880, viz. :— 
14 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 14 ... one ae aa 
2 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 15 and 1 in we = J 











and DISEASE. By W. LAupgeR Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.L.S., Hon. Member 
of the New Zealand Institute. Vol. 1. MIND in HEALTH. Vol. Il. MIND 
in DISEASE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


The ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES, 


and of OTHER SIMILAR ENEMIES cf MANKIND. By Sir THomas 
WATSON, Bart., M.D., F.R.S. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


REVIEWS and DISCUSSIONS: Literary, 
Political, and Historical, not relating to Bacon. By James SpeppiIne. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d. 


A CONSUL’S MANUAL and SHIPOWNER’S 


and SHIPMASTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE in their TRANSAOTIONS 
ABROAD. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and 1 ms; & 
Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights and Measures of the Pri 1 Com- 
mercial Nations, and their Equivalents in British Standards; and Forms of 
Consular and Notarial Acts. Compiled by L. JOgL, of Her Majesty's Consular 
Service. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


The GIRDLE LEGEND of PRATO. By 


the Rev. Ropert CHARLES JENKINS, Hon. Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Small crown Svo, cloih, price 23. 


GOTTLOB ET CETERA. By Wruam 


Youne, Author of “Songs of Béranger.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
WITH LIST OF MORE THAN EIGHT HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
OF SURPLUS COPIES OF BOOKS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. i 
HE POEM of the CID; a Translation from the Spanish, 
with Introduction and Notes. By Jouxn Ormspr, Author of “ Autumn 
Rambles in North Africa.”’ 
London : Lonemans and Co. 





~~ Lady TREVELYAN’S REMAINS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with 12 Lilustrations, price 10s 6d, clot 











15,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for providing the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Islington, and maturing on April 5th, 1880, viz. :— 
30 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 239 to 268 Ew si ai 30,000 
2% Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 269 to 288 10,000 enane 
ane ’ 
Bonds issued for the erection of the Western extension of the 
Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market (now London Central 
Markets), and maturing on April 5th, 1880, viz, :— 
72 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 72 72,000 
27 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 73 to 99 13,500 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 100 to 119 2,000 
—— 87,500 
Bonds secured upon the City’s Moiety of the Gresham Estates 
oan of £13,500), and maturing 5th April, 1880, viz. :— 
9 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 9 a eos 9,000 
9 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 10 to 18 4,500 
‘ 13,500 
Bonds issued under the Holborn Valley Improvements Act, 1364, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1880, viz, :— 
28 Bonds for 1,000 each, Nos. 394 to 398, and 733 to 755 +» 28,000 
13 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 500 to 503, and 799 to 807 .. 6,500 0 
— 34,5 
_ Bonds issued for the purchase of the site of the Western Exten- 
sion of the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry Market (now London 
Central Markets), and maturing on the 5th July, 1880, viz. :— 
61 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 61 ieee? Whe 61,000 
37 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 62 to 98 es aie "es . 18,500 
50 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 99to 148 4. cee ewe 5,000 500 
: 84,500 | 
Bonds issued for the completion of the Metropolitan Meat and 
Poultry Market (now London Central Markets), and maturing on 
the 16th October, 1880, viz. :— 
1 Bond for £20,000, No.1... aa oe as mae ee 20,000 
128 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 2 to 129 64,000 
10 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 130 to 139 1,000 
. 85,000 
Bonds issued for providing the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
m, and maturing on November 20th, 1880, viz. :— 
Bond for £40,000, No. 378 ... ; od 40,000 
2 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 and 2 tia me - 2,000 
1 Bond for £500, No, 3 as oat jon en ; os 500 
1 Bond for £100, No. 4 ae me ‘ ine 100 
— 42,600) 
Total £402,600 
SCHEDULE III. 
Bonds j , Bonds maturing in 1881, with option of renewal, 
S issne< ” he . Fe ’ 7 7 > 
Act, 1869, ~ glia ler the Holborn Valley Improvement (Money) 
2 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 1 and2 £100,000 
250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 3 to 252 +. 250,000 
820 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 253 to 572 "160,000 
900 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 573 to 1472 90,000 
£600,000 


Further information, if needed, will be furnished at this Department. 
th BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain, 
amber of London, Guildhall, October 22nd, 1879, 


h. 
ELECTIONS from the LITERARY and ARTISTIC 
REMAINS of PAULINA JERMYN TREVELYAN, First Wife of the late 
| Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, of Wallington, Northumberland, and Nettle- 
combe, Somersetshire, Baronet. Edited by Davip Wooster. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


| Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 





| Drawings, Plans, Specifications, i 
| This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 


ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 


Departments. 
} No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Fall particulars post free. 


| CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Sir John. By the Author of 


‘* ANNE DYSART,” &¢, 


Records of a Stormy Life. By 
the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 
“This novel contains more that is worthy to be 
remembered than would eke out a host of the every- 
day stories with which one meets.”—Jforning Post. 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. J. 
K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted Lives,” &c. 
“ A graceful and interesting tale."—Daily News. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 
The Honourable Ella. By the 
By the 


EARL OF DrsarT. SECOND EDITION. 
Little Miss Primrose. 
AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


i ley E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 296, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

PASCAL AND HIS EpITORS. 
THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
ALBERT DUERER. 

THe FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON Russia. 
FrovupDe's C&SAR. 

THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 

THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 

JOHN MurRAy, Albemarle Street. 


See EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

. GERMANY SINCE THE PEACE OF FRANKFORT. 

MOZART. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR. 

SPEDDING’s LIFE OF BACON. 

Tue Civil ENGINEERS OF BRITAIN. 

. THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU. 

. FROUDE’S CASAR. 

THE CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW. 

THE IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 

10. AFGHANISTAN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 

C. BLACK. 

On October 29th (One Shilling), No. 239. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration). Chap. 14. Evil Tidings—15. Temp- 
tation.—16. Through the Dark, 

THE APOLOGIA OF ART. 

AN ELDERLY ROMANCE. 

Forms OF SALUTATION. 

DINNERS IN LITERATURE. 

ANIMAL Music. By James Sully. 

MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. (With an IIlustration.) 
Chap. 25. In which Léon plays the part of Bayard 
toa Limited Audience.—26. The Last Evening. —27. 
Farewell to Algiers. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 
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i par NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for NOVEMBER, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

THE PuBLIC BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
By Henry Cecil Raikes, M.P. (Chairman of Com. 
mitteesr). 

THE HistoRY OF MONEY. (With an Illustration.) 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M P. 

By Dr. J. T. 


Is TYPHOID FEVER CONTAGIOUS? 
Maclagan. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE SINCE 1871. By (the Late) Leonard 
Montefiore. 

CINDERELLA. By W. R. 8S. Ralston. 

Tue Noxious Gaszs BILL. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Midleton. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PUNISHMENT. By Sir Edmund F. 
du Cane. 

COMPULSORY PROVIDENCE: a Reply to Mr. Blackley. 
By Rev. W. Walter Edwards, M.A. 

THE BOOK LANGUAGE OF CHINA. By Herbert A. Giles. 

Ts UNITY OF NATURE: aSpeculation. By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

as - See CHILD OF Europe. By R. W. Hanbury, 


CO. KeGan PAvt and Co., London. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 











CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

On Freepom. By Professor Max Miiller. 

MR. GLADSTONE: Two Studies Suggested by his 
“Gleanings of Past Years.” I. By a Liberal. II. 
By a Conservative. 

Tue ANCIEN REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
By Professor von Sybel. 

WHAT IS THE ACTUAL CONDITION OF IRELAND? By 
Edward Stanley Robertson. 

Tue DELUGE: Its Traditions in Ancient Nations. By 
Frangois Lenormant. 

SUSPENDED ANIMATION. Fy Richard A. Proctor. 

JOHN STUART MILL's PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Pro- 
fessor W. Stanley Jevons. IV. Utilitarian'sm. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 








——— 
And of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to ‘ 
the Present Day. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “The Fairy-land of Science,” ‘Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important omissions, especially ag 
‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely neglected, and to which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devon? 
have also, at the suggestion of Mr. Darwin, added several pages upon the Botany of the Nineteenth Cent ! 


Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a new final chapter, some of the lat 
Science."—EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. , , ost advances jg 





BY THE SAME AUTHORESS. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE, 


Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, és, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


AN ATLAS OF ANATOMY. 
Or, Pictures of the Human Body. 


IN TWENTY-FOUR QUARTO COLOURED PLATES, COMPRISING ONE HUNDRED SEPARATE Fiaungs, 


With Descriptive Letterpress, by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, 


Member of the Lendon Schoo! Board; Author of the Physiologica! Sections of “Simple Lessons for Hom 
Use,” &c. 





Feap. folio, 12s 6d. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14, 





CONTENTS, 
WORLD, MERCATOR. INDIA. 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE. AFRICA. 
pete og HEMISPHERE. SOUTH AFRICA. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. NORTH AMERICA. 
SCOTLAND. CANADA. 
TRELAND. SOUTH AMERICA. 
ASIA. AUSTRALIA. 
HOLY LAND. NEW ZEALAND. 





Feap. folio, 7s 6d. 
Uniform in size and price with the ‘Instructive Picture-Books.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NOW READY, at all the LIBRARIES, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER’ 


DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. 


“A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady Westminster sent home, 
full are they of the enthusiasm and good-bumour which enabled her to appreciate the suony, and endure the 
cloudy, side of her wanderings, that her book is most agreeable ; and it has this special merit, that it bring 
clearly before us a number of the great people of former days, roya] and imperial personages, whose intimae 
acquaintance the traveller's rank enabled her to make."—Athenxum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d; by post,28 9d. 
USSIA and ENGLAND wp 
CENTRAL ASIA. By F. pE Martens, D.C.L, 
Professor of International Law at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, &c. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W.; sd 
all Booksellers. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successfal Method of Curing 

this Disease. By ROBERT G. WatTs, M.D., M.B.OS, 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


NEW BANK in AUSTRALIA.—Se 
1 the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) for View— 
also View of the Cornelius Monument—Squal 
About Towers—The Kitchen and Paris Exhibitios— 
Sanitary Condition of Dublia—Trade Improvemer® 
—New Buildings—The New Bye-Laws, &. 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


Price 1s. 
ELIGION and PROGRESS: a 
Positivist Discourse. By JOHN HENRY BRIDGES. 
“a YMAN and Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, London, 
C. 





Now ready, post free, six stamps. 
INTS to INVESTORS; a Pamphlet 
containing a variety of useful information as 
to Investments. 
H. R. DuKB, 7 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.O. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
SELECTIONS from “CALEB 
WILLIAMS,” Illustrating “ THE [RON CHEST.” 
DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, EC. 


VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mall Gazette-——“ The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 
boards, ls 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
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sAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








ts,” 

(E—-NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “LOVE'S CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST 
7 yor WOMAN,” “PETRONEL,” &e. 
ce the ROOT of all EVIL. By Florence Marryat, Author 
Dees ig of “Love's Conflict,” * Woman Against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of this IMPORTANT WORK is NOW READY. 
DON GARCIA in ENGLAND. Scenes and Characters 
trom English Life. By GeonGe WINDLE SANDyYS8. 8vo, handsomely bound, 12s. 
CONTENTS :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Eversleigh Hall—London. 

Sin 





QUR PUBLIC OFFICES. Embodying an Account of the 
Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unrevealed Secret Treatygof May 31st, 1878. By 


CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the Foreign Office. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 








‘» F , YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George Shiell. 1 vol. 
demy 870, 14s. [Just ready. 
— THE RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


VIHING in DEEP WATERS. By (oo sre AS DARL IGS : 


RicuaRD ROWLATT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [This day. BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth 
SAVILE. 3 vols, 31s 6d. A SPLENDID BOOK for BOYS. 

SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M.|FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. 
Kippen. 3 vols., 31s 6d. By Mrs. Harpy, Author of “The Castaway's 


Home,” ** Up North,” &c. Handsomely bound and 
MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talk- Illustrated, 5s. 
. By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” 
“ Wife and Slave,” &c. 38 vols , 31s 6d. 


The Scotsman says:—“The plot is well-con-/EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA: 





structed and the interest sustained to the close...... being some Chapters of Contemporary History. 
Deserves to rank among the very best fictions pub- Edited by BLAROARD JERROLD. Loree post 8vo, 
lished during the present season. with Illustrations, 12s. 
MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus 
] 
Foustsn Leg. 3 vols., Sis 64. HOW IVOLUNTEERED for the CAPE; 


. " being a Short Account of Eight Months’ Service 
LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a with the Frontier Light Horse. By T. E. FENN. 


Novel. 3 vols., 31s 6d. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


The Daily News says .—“ It may be a first, but it F 
is by no means a ode, ar It is peseiien, in some |, The Athenseum says:—‘ Mr. Fenn deserves to 
painful, but it is written out of a full mind, | ¥¢ thanked for his simple yet instructive narrative of 

tnd it is distinctly original and masterful over the | Personal experiences. 
attention of the reader......A very remarkable book.” 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By|The LAST of the KERDRECS. 








ElizaBeTa A, MERIWETHER. 3 vols., 318 6d. WILLIAM MINTURN, Author of “ Travels West.” 
» The Saturday Review says :—‘The lovers of Crown 8v0, 78 6d. 
% barrowing events and incidents will certainly find 
fe plenty > a — in ‘The Master of Redleaf.’ 
e m the first words of the character who tells the 
story......to the last fatal scene in the tomb of a name- A GREAT LADY. From the German 
less race, there is no pause in the excitement......May of DEWALL. Translated by LOUISE HARRISON 
be not aninstructive.’ Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
. A TIGER LILY. By L. C. Mervyn 
2 vols., 2s, The LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ Vigorous and incisive.” By Gina Rose, Author of “Sorrentina.” Crown 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ There is a redeeming 8vo, 7s 6d. 
> power and originality in the book which carries the 





reader to the end,” 
HIS WIFE, By Mrs, C. J. Newby, |The HEIRESS, NOT the WOMAN. 


Author of “Common Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” a 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Graphic :—“Mrs, N . i 
F piind fe told wak no ‘iitde sunt unt | WHO WAS SHE? By Effie Clarke. 


easant one, and is told with no little spirit and 
ability Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





PUBLISHING, PRINTING, §c.—NOTICE to AUTHORS. 
—Messrs, SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., of 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
are prepared to undertake, at the shortest notice, all classes of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
fe. Lists of Publications and full information post free on application. SPECIAL 
NOTICE.—Messrs. SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO. are in no way connected with any other 


Firm, 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MRS. LINTON'’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


UNDER WHICH LORD? 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Anthor of “ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
With 12 Dlustrations by AnTHUR HOPKINS. 


NEW STORIES BY MR. JAMES PAYN. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


HIGH SPIRITS: 
BEING CERTAIN STORIES WRITTEN IN THEM. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


“If the production of abundant laughter and en- 
joyment be any proof of merit, then Mr. Payn's book 
has certainly an excellent chance of being p 

the most meritorious of its year.”—Athenwum. 








On the 29th inst., price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

DonNA QuixoTe. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 

by Arthur Hopkins. 

Expected MeTeoric DtsPLaY. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Peter SCHROEDER. By Bret Harte. 

THE Youne Lions. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THE PrRoFessor'’s DECLARATION. By Linda Villari. 

SWANAGE. By James Payn. 

A SERMON IN Stone. By Austin Dobson. 

Beasts, BikDS AND INSKCTS IN IRISH FOLK-LORE. By 
Letitia McClintock. 

= CHURCHILL'S Lover. By the Author of “ Miss 

olly.” 

QUEEN OF THE Meapow. By Charles Gibbon. 

Illustrated. 





On the 29th inst., price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER: 
CONTENTS. 

UnpErR Walcu Lorp? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

HeR MAJEsTY'’s NeXT MINISTERS. By the Member 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. 

RECENT Frencu Poets.—II. By Catulle Mendes. 

Buest-Day Memories, By Redspinner. 

AMERICAN STOURM-WARNINGS. By C. Halford Thomp- 


son. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO GLASTONBURY. By Edward 
Walford, M.A. 

THE CaROL OF THE SWALLOW. By William M. 
Hardinge. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 

~~ IMPORTANT FINE-ART PUBLICATION. 

Imp. 8vo, with 147 fine a uniform wilh 

“Chatto’s History of ood - Engraving,” half- 
morocco, 36s. 

The EARLY TEUTONIC, ITALIAN, 
and FRENCH MASTERS. Translated and Edited 
from the Dohme Series, by A. H. Kgang, M.A.I. 
With numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


~~ Square 8y0, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6a. 

TALES of OLD THULE. Collected 

__ 8nd Illustrated by J. Morr Samira. (Ready. 

CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA’S 
NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 








HFLp In BonpaG. UnpER Two FLAG@s. 
STRATHMORE, IDALIA, 
CHANDOS. CgciL CASTLEMAINE, 


*,* The other Novels will follow in Monthly Volumes 
New and Uheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Mrs. 


A. W. Hunt. 


Now ready, com lete in 2 vols. demy 4to, handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely Illustrated 
with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price 


£7 7s. 


The CYCLOPZDIA of COSTUME; 
or, a Dictionary of oy Ecclesiastical, 
Civil, and Military—from the Earliest Period in 
England to the Reign of George III. Including 
Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the 
Continent, and a General History of the Costumes 
of the Principal Countries of Europe. By J. R. 
Piancn®, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had separately (each com- 
lete in itself) at £3 13s 6d each:—Vol. I.—Tue 

Brcrsomanv. Vol. IIl.—A Generat History or 

Costums 1n Evropr. Also in 25 Parts at 5s each. 

Cases for binding, 53 each. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d per vol. 


MAYFAIR LIBRARY, The:— 
THE NEW Rervsiic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Tue New PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By W. H. Mallock. 
Tue True History oF JosHuA DAVIDSON. By E. 
Lynn Lynton. 
OLD STORIES RETOLD. By Walter Thornbury. 
THORKAU: HIS Life AND Alms. By H. A. Page. 
By STREAM AND SBA. By William Senior. 
JEUX D'EsPRIT. Edited by Henry 8. Leigh. 
Puanina. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
MORE PUNIANA. By the Same. 
Puck ON PeGasus. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Muses OF Marrain, Edited by H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 
GaAsTRONOMY AS A Fing-ArT. By Brillat-Savarin. 
ORIGINAL PLays. By W. S. Gilbert. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


CHATTO and WINDDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 241, for NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


H& THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

HISTORY AND PoLiTics. By Professor Seeley. No. 4. 

Tur INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 
RN. IL—Its Political Aspect. 

Tue Busstan Grpsres. By Charles G. Leland. 

A MATHEMATICIAN’S VIEW OF THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION. By W.H. L. 
BRussel!, F.R.S. 

A DousTiInG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 39-40. 

NOTE ON BuRNs’s COMMONPLACE-BOOK. By Professor W. Jack. 

Tas ScHootL BoarD FoR LONDON. By Mrs. Westlake. 

THE GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. By L. B. Sidway, 
of Chicago. . 


Chaps. 1-4. 


SEN oP SyE 





WORKS BY THE LATE 


Professor W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
LECTURES and ESSAYS. 


Edited by Leste STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. With Introduction 
by F. Pollock, and 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


The TIMES of October 22nd says:— 


“ Many a friend, first taking up these volumes and remembering his 
versatile genius, and his keen enjoyment of all realms of intellectual 
activity, must have trembled lest they should be found to consist of frag- 
mentary pieces of work, too disconnected to do justice to his powers of 
consecutive reasoning, and too varied to have any effect asa whole. For- 
tunately, their fears are groundiless,.....[t is not only in subject that the 
various papers are closely related. There is also a singular consistency of 
view and of method throughout......It is in the social and metapbysical 
subjects that the richness of his intellect shows itself most forcibly, in the 
variety and originality of the ideas which he presents tous. To appre- 
ciate this variety, it is necessary to read the book itself, for it treats in 
some form or other of nearly all the subjects of deepest interest, in this 
age of questioning.” 


SEEING and THINKING. 


With Diagrams, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC: an Introduction to the 
STUDY of MOTION and REST in SOLID and FLUID BODIES. Part I. 
KINEMATIC. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[Nature Series. 


In 8yo, with Frontispiece, price 12s 6d. 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. 
BY sIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RS., &c., 


Author of ‘* Ismailia,” “‘ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c, 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III. By E. 
A. FreemaN, D.C.L., LL.D., 8vo, 12s, 


CONTENTS.—First Impressions of Rome—The Illyrian Emperors and their 
Land—The Goths at Ravenna—Race and Language—The Byzantine Empire 
—First Impressions of Athens—Medieval and Modern Greece—The Southern 
Slavs, &c. (This day. 

Vols. I. and II., 10s 6d each. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1858-79. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. (This day. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE KEARY, Author 


of ‘Castle Daly,” &c. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The MADONNA of the FUTURE; and 


other Tales. By Henry JAMES, Jun., Author of ‘The Europeans,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 21s. (This day. 


HAWORTH’S.” 


By F. H. Burnett, Author of ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
8y0, 21s. 

* The story of ‘ Haworth’s' is extremely interesting, as a means of developing 
some original and striking conceptions of character...... While the hero of the 
tale is drawn with so much force and somuch knowledge of mankind, we can 
say that the women of the story are as vigorous and lifelike as any in recent 
fiction."—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“A powerful and dramatic story of Lancashire life......We may expect the 
author to take no mean rank among the living writers of fiction."—British 
Quarterly Review. 


The BERKSHIRE LADY. 


By KATHARINE S. MacgvorD, Author of “ Patty,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“The style and tone of the period—that of the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tary—are admirably caught, the sketches of character are bright and vivid, 
and the more finished portrait of Mistress Frances is excellent in every way. 
It is a charming romance in miniature.”—Globe. 

‘Of the freshness, delicacy, and humour of Mrs. Macquoid’s work we can- 
not speak too strongly.”—Liverpool Albion. 





(Just ready. 


2 vols. crown 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONY 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


Che Roman Breviary. 


BY ORDER OF THE HOLY @CUMENICAL COUNCIL 9 
TRENT; , 
Published by Order of Pope ST. PIUS y. 
And Revised by CLEMENT VIII. and URBAN VIL; 
together with the Offices since granted. 
TRANSLATED OUT OF LATIN INTO ENGLISH BY 
JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


In Two Vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut, price Two Guineas 
*,* The Workis also kept in various styles of leather binding. 


The OFrFIces peculiar to England and Ireland are issued se ‘ 
Shilling each. Parately, prics Ong 


The LIFE of SIR JAMES BROOKE, Rajan 


of SARAWAK. From his Personal Papers and Cor 

SPENSER St. JOHN, F.R.G.S., formerly Secretary to the Rajah aaa 
Consul-General in Borneo ; now H.M.’s Minister Resident to the Re: blie 4 
Peru, and Author of “ Life in the Forests of the Far East.” With, Py “ 
anda Map. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. Orteai 


“The world has waited with no ordinary patience for an authoritative biography 
of this extraordinary man, and at last we have presented to us the 
‘Life of Sir James Brooke,’ by Mr. Spencer St. John. His book has about it 
strange fascination—to begin reading it means it must be finished ata sitting.” : 
Daily Telegraph, October 4th. sine 


PERSONALITY, the Beginning and En 


of Metaphysics,and the Necessary Assumption in all Positi 
Crown 8vo, 3s." ve Philosophy, 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons, 


By the Same AuTHOR. Crown 8yvo, 4s 64. (Very shortly. 


DAVID LESLIE. A Story of the Afghan 


Frontier. By S.S. THORBURN, Author of “ Banu; or, Our Afghan Frontier." 
Two Volumes post 8yo, 17s. 
*** David Leslie’ is very clever, and wonderfully fresh.”"—7 imes. 


“For the mere amusement it affords, the book is to be admired ; while looking 
at it as a medium of imparting information, the reader must admit that rarely 
have valuable political lessons been more pleasantly conveyed.’ —Athenzum, 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


“Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &c. New and Cheaper Eaition, 
complete in One Volume crown 8vo, 6s. — 


“* Cousins ' is a charming story. It reads like the conception of a young, fresh 
— = of brightness and originality, and deserves a most hearty welcome."= 
‘anity Fair. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 


during the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Hitt Buetow, DCL, 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, Author of “ A History of Scotland,” &. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GeorGE ELIOT. New Edition, being the Fourth. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each Volume. 


This day is published. 


Vol. IX.—CALDERON. By E. J. Hase.t. 


Lately published. 


Vol. VIIL—RABELAIS. By Waxter Busant. 


“We cannot too highly commend the skill and judgment with which Mr. 
Besant has traced out its general scope, portrayed the most striking , 
and made the author's genius intelligible to English readers."—Saturday Reriev. 

‘His volume is the best introduction to Rabelais that has yet appeared it 
England......Those who seek to penetrate the meaning of Rabelais, can scatvely 
hope for a more trustworthy or more compendious guide.”"—Athenzum. 


The other Volumes contain— 
I. DANTE. By the Epiror. 
II. VOLTAIRE, By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 
III. PASCAL. By Principal TULLOcH. 
IV. PETRARCH. By Henay Reeve. 
V. GOETHE, By A. Haywarp, QC. 
VI. MOLIERE. By the Epiror and F. Tarver, M.A 
VII. MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas Conus, MA. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Complete in 28 Volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d; or elegantly hound ia 
Volumes, with calf or vellum back, price £3 10s. 


This Series offers to the ENGLISH R&ADER the advantages of the OS 
ScHoLaR, by placing within his reach the Works of the great Authors of a 
and Rome. The Volumes are well adapted for use in schools and private cas 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londo 
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NEW MAPS. 














THE WORLD. 


Stanford’s Library Map of the. World. 

ty: ing. in addition to the usual political divisions and general geography, all 
a eth orts of the World; the Ocean Currents, their direction and rate; the 
& oi ds and Monsoons; the principal Ocean Mail Routes, with the average 
; Trade ~w s noted; the Submarine Telegraph Cables,and a scale showing 
. OF pessage 1D 88 a the Sun's vertical action between the Tropics; the average 
“- limit of open water, as far as known, in the Arctic and Antarctic Seas, 
Some curves of equal magnetic variation are shown on inset maps. The British 

hs and Possessions are distinctively coloured. 

In Four Sheets; size, 5 feet by 3 feet. 
in Sheets, 14s; Mounted, on Rollers, or in Case, 25s ; 
eens Mounted, on Spring Rollers, £5. 


. | AFGHANISTAN. 


8 One Stanford’s Large-Scale Map of Afghanistan. 


o Show the New British Frontiers according to the Treaty of 














Coloured ¢ Gandamak. 
Scale, 24 miles to an inch; size, 38 inches by 33. 
AR Price, in Sheet, 68; Mounted in Case, 10s, 
By _ 





at JAPA N. 





raphy Library Map of Japan. 
rH Compiled by E. KNIPPING, Esq. 
ian Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; scale, 17 miles to an inch. 
This is an entirely new and original Map, compiled from the various large divi- 
Ind sional Maps prepared by the Japanese Government, and corrected and extended 
from Journeys made for the purpose by the Authvr. Supplementary Maps show 
phy, the Railways, Chief Roads, Telegraphs, and Lighthouses, and the new Adminis- 


trative Divisions introduced in 1876. 
Coloured, in Sheets, £2 2s; Mounted, on Roller, or in Case, £3 3s ; 
ns, Mounted, on Spring Roller, £6. 

















ty. — 
an CANADA. 
jer,” ae 

Map of Upper and Lower Canada, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND, CAPE 
king PRETON ISLAND, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND A LARGE PORTION OF THE 
rely UNITED STATES. 

Originally Constructed by the Late JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
of Revised and Corrected to date. 
tion, Scale, 35 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 26. 

Two Sheets, Coloured, 6s; Mounted in Case, 10s ; on Roller, Varnished, 15s. 
rest gies ainabee a= 
" NEWFOUNDLAND 

. 
y Map of Newfoundland, including Labrador, 
“i In Six SHEETS. 


COLOURED IN ELECTORAL DISTRICTS, SHOWING THE MAIN ROADS, 
A. TELEGRAPH LINES AND CABLES, AND THE LINES SURVEYED 
FOR THE RAILWAYS. 


It contains a comparative Census Statement, a List of Saw-Mills in Operation in 
1879, a List of Mines, giving their Situation, Minerals Worked, &c. 


8 By ALEXANDER MURRAY, C.M.G., F.G.S. 


Director of the Geological Survey of Newfoundland) ; 
and JAMES P. HOWLEY. 


Scale, 7 miles to 1 inch: size, 66 inches by 60. [Nearly ready. 


AUSTRALIA. 





Library Map of Australia. 


In Nine SHEETS. 
CONSTRUCTED FROM THE MOST RECENT OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
FURNISHED BY THE SURVEYORS-GENERAL, 


SHOWING THE DETAILS OF RECENT EXPLORATIONS ; 
AND INCLUDING A SUPPLEMENTARY 
MAP OF TASMANIA, 


ON THE SAME SCALE, 


ons #F 


Size, 8 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches; scale, 26 miles to an iach. 
Coloured, in Sheets, £2 12s 6d; Mounted in Case, or on Rollers, £4 4s; on Spring 
Rollers, £7 7s. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


F Stanford’s Map of New Zealand. 
NEW EDITION, 


4 With all the Recent Topographical Information, the New Administrative 
Divisions, Railways, Submarine Telegraphs, &c. 





Size, 34 inches by 42; scale, 25 miles to an inch. 
Coloured, Mounted in Case, 10s; on Rollers, Varnished, 9s. 





LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Py H. H. PRINOE METTERNICH. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of PRINCE MET- 


TERNICH. Edited by his Son, PRINCE METTERNICH. Translated by Robina 
Napier. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 303. 


By the HON. EVELYN ASHLEY, MP. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON; with 


Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each Volume, 123 


By PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker, by EVELYN ABBorttT, M.A., LL.D. Volame 
ILL. demy 8vo, 21s. 

The Third Volume, containing an account of the Fall of Assyria, the Overthrow 
and Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later Pharaohs, the Babylonian and Lydian 
Empires. It also shows what light has been thrown by recent discoveries and 
criticism upon the history of the Kings of Judah and Israel,and enables us to 
compare the statements of Herodotus and Diodorus on AZgypt and Lydia with 
what is known from original sources. 


By LADY JACKSON. 


The OLD REGIME: Court, Salons, and 


Theatres. By CATHERING CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, Author of ‘Old Paris: 
its Courts and Literary Salons.’ With Poatraits of Louis XV., Marie 
Antoinette, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame du Barry, Mademoiselle Clairon. 
2 vols. large crown S8vyo, 243. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a VANISHED HAND. 


Being Selections from the Papers of the late MORTIMER COLLINS. Edited by 
Tom TAYLOR, and with Notes by FRANCES COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


Ry Dr. ATCHERLY. 


A TRIP to BOERLAND. By Rowland J. 


ATCHERLY. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
By H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING a SECOND 


TOUR in EUROPE. By the SHAH OF PerstA, and rendered into English by 
General SCHINDLER. Demy 8vo, 128. 


By CAPTAIN RAIKES. 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 


ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. By Captain G. A. Raikes, Author 
of “The Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia,” &c. The 
Second Volume, demy svo, with 52 Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. 


By WILLIAM JONES, 


PRECIOUS STONES; their History and 


Mystery. Crown 8vo. By W. Jones, F.S.A, 
By M. HAVARD. 


The HEART of HOLLAND. By 


HENRY HAVARD, Author of “The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,"’ 
“ Picturesque Holland,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CASHEL Hoty. Demy 8vo, 
with 8 Illustrations, 15s. 


By R. H. BARHAM. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 


and Marvels. An entirely New Edition in large type, crown 8vo, with 32 
Illustrations especially re-engraved for this edition by George Pearson, from 
Originals by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel,and Du Maurier,és. To be known 
as the “ Edinburgh Edition.” 


Notice.—The present Tappington Edition will also be reduced from 5s to 
3s 6d, and the present Victoria (Pocket) Edition from 2s 64 to 2s, 


The Library Edition, 2 vols. 8Svo, 24s; the Illustrated Edition, 8vo, 21s; the 
Carmine Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d; and the Burlington Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
10s 6d, may be had at all Booksellers, as usual, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


SEAFORTH. New Popular Edition, crown 


8vo, 6s. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


TWILIGHT STORIES. Being a New 


Edition of ‘‘Tales for Christmas Eve.” Forming the Twelfth Volume of 
‘* Bentley’s Empire Library.” Cloth, 2s 6d. 


On OCTOBER 29th, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 228, for NOVEMBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
PROBATION. (Continued.) 
A Journey ENbING WITH A MORAL. 
WITH THE Boers. 
Tue ROMANCE OF PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
A RONDEAU. 
THE MARQUIS OF POMBAL. 
BALLADE. 
CRITICISM PAST AND PRESENT. 
THe SEALED LeTrTer. 
10, SNARK-HUNTING AT LYME REGIS. 
11. A SONNET. 
12. Tue BALLET OF THE RAT-CATCHER. 
13. VIVIAN THE BBAUTY. By Mrs. Annie Elwardes, Author of 
«Ought We to Visit Her?" &. (Cont:aued.) 


SENAY Sey 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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COMPLETION of the EDITION DE LUXE of 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


In Twenty-four Volumes Imperial Octavo, 


Containing 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIOons, 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce the Completion of this FINE EDITION of Mr. THACKERAY’S Works 
In undertaking the venture they felt assured that such a publication, produced in the highest style of Art, and in which qlj 


other considerations have been made subsidiary to perfection and completeness, would be welcomed by the admirers of Mr 


Thackeray's genius. 


They are glad to be able to state that the result has justified their expectations. 


ALL the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by the AUTHOR, RICHARD DOYLE, FREDERICK WALKER, A.RA 
" 
and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK have beén retained; while to supply the ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
deemed desirable the Publishers have had the advantage of the skill of the following EMINENT ARTISTS :— 


J. E. MILLAIS, R.A., LUKE FILDES, A.R.A., Mrs. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, JOHN LEECH, FRANK DICKSEE, LINLEY SAMBOURNE, F. BARNARD, 
E. J. WHEELER, F. A. FRASER, CHARLES KEENE, R. B. WALLACE, J. P. ATKINSON, 
W. J. WEBB, T. R. MACQUOID, M. FITZGERALD, W. RALSTON, JOHN COLLIER, H. FURNISS, 
G. G. KILBURNE, §e., Se. 


The Illustrations (with the exception of those in colour) have been printed on REAL CHINA PAPER; the STEEL 
ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. J. H. and F. C. McQUEEN; and the WOOD ENGRAVINGS by Messrs. CLA Y, 


SONS, and TAYLOR, who have also executed the Letterpress. 
The full beauty of the Illustrations can thus for the first time be appreciated ; and this EDITION 
DE LUXE will find a place in ALL COLLECTIONS of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS. 


DICKINSON. 


The Paper has been specially made for it by Messrs, 


The FINAL 


VOLUME contains an ESSAY on the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY by Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, 


The NUMBER of COPIES PRINTED is LIMITED to ONE THOUSAND, each copy being numbered. 


The mode of 


publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH BOOKSELLERS ; and intending Subscribers can 
obtain of any Bookseller information regarding the Terms of Subscription. 





From the TIMES, September 16th, 

** The noble reproduction of Thackeray’s writings which suggests this article 
may be considered the most fitting monument to his memory. Few writers have 
had so splendid a memorial built up by so famous an array of artists and crafts- 
men, and none have had it so soon, There are also some reasons besides his 
great literary merit, which, in Thackeray's case, render such an edition of his 
writings especially fitting. With all his genius, he is essentially the rich man’s 
author...... While all the original illustrations have been retained, including those 
of Doyle, Walker, and Cruikshank, as well as his own, Millais, Fildes, Mrs. Butler, 
Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, and many other great names in art, have given 
each, as it were, his stone to build up this stately cairn to the great novelist’s 
memory.” 


From the ATHENZUM, September 20th. 


“If we are not mistaken, all the copies of this costly work will soon be di :posed 
of......The publishers deserve to be congratulated on their achievement. Every 
page of these sumptuous volumes shows that care and thought have been ex- 
pended on it, and in honouring the great novelist they have done much honour to 
themselves,”’ 


From the WORLD, September 17th. 


“The superb edition of Thackeray’s works......It is satisfactory, but in no way 
surprising, to hear that the substantial approval with which this enterprise has 
met, has been such as to fully justify the experiment. Here are twenty-four 
magnificently got-up volumes which appeal directly to the class whom Thackeray 
addressed. It was the cultivated and moneyed audience that the great novelist 
commanded during his life, and such an audience could scarcely neglect the 
opportunity of possessing itself of his works in a sumptuous shape after his 
death.” 

From the BOOKSELLER, September 2nd. 


** A lasting memorial of the author’s fame, and of the spirited enterprise and 
admirable taste of his publishers. Henceforward a set of this édition de luxe will 
become one of the most prized possessions of collectors.” 





From the STANDARD, October lst. 


**No author could possibly desire a more magnificent memorial than the superb 
edition of the works of Thackeray, for which all bibliophiles will for yeara to come 
have to thank Messrs. Smith and Elder...... It is such an edition that every true 
lover of a great author always craves...... It is a duty we owe our favourite author 
to possess the best possible edition of him, and in the present instance we have an 
edition sufficient in itself to make the reputation of any firm of publishers.” 


From the SPECTATOR, September 6th and 13th. 


“Tt is an effort by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. to do honour to the author by 
producing an edition that shall be unrivalled ia typographical and artistic perfec. 
tion, and we are bound to say that they have ded. The tion of the 
engravings is marvellously fine.” 





From the SATURDAY REVIEW, September 13th. 


‘* We cannot but congratulate the publishers of this edition on having prodaced 
a series of volumes which do honour at once to English bibliography and to the 
name of Thackeray. We can point with some national pride to the volumes 
before us. If it is gratifying to an author’s vanity to be passed through thousands 
of hands, it is surely even more pleasing to be immortalised in a row of large 
volumes, splendid in wide margins, bold type, and costly illustrations.” 


From the DAILY NEWS, August 30th. 


“The best and most fitting distinction that can be conferred on a great author 
is the publication of an edition of his works that shall be in all things worthy of 
his name. Such an appropriate monument to departed genius have we in the noble 
edition of the works of Thackeray, which is just now completed in 24 magnificent 
volumes. It is necessarily expensive; but, on the other hand, it is likely long to 
retain its value, and yet more likely to grow scarce, and therefore more precious 
still; for, in the interests of the artistic qualities of the edition, the number of 
copies is strictly fixed at one thousand, each copy being numbered, as a guarantee 
of this necessary. limitation.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place. 
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